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EDWARD TAYLOR PARSONS 





By Joun Murr 





Edward Taylor Parsons, mountaineer and faithful defender 
of national forests and parks, was born March 15, 1861, near 
Rochester, New York, the eldest of a family of five. His boy- 
hood was spent on his father’s farm; in his earliest years help- 
ing to look after the bees, chickens, and lambs, and at the age 
of fourteen ploughing, mowing and harvesting. This simple, 
healthful employment from daylight to dark through all sorts 
of weather, though rather hard and exacting in the busiest 
seasons, was not, however, without a few fine compensating 
holidays spent in fishing and rowing on Black Creek, nutting 
in the glorious Indian Summer, and in winter skating and 
sleighing with merry companions, thus forming a bright back- 
ground for the great club camp-fires in the mountain and forest 
wildernesses of the west side of the continent that he was soon 
to know and love so well. 

His parents were poor and the farm was poor, and of course 
he had to work hard. He was fond of reading, but both time 
and books were scarce and the wide world of libraries opened 
later to him than to most boys. Excepting what he learned at 
a little district school during a few odd months in winter, he 
had no instruction until at the age of eighteen years he entered 
the Rochester Academy, going home to help in the farm 
work during the summer vacations. Three years later he 
entered Rochester University and worked his way through four 
lean and hungry years with money earned in harvesting, re- 
porting on an evening newspaper, copying in a lawyer’s office, 
and was graduated with the class of 1886. 
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Continuing his studies, he was called back to Rochester Uni- 
versity two years later to receive the degree of master of arts. 
He intended to study law, but family circumstances called for 
immediate financial assistance, and a few months after gradua- 
tion he gained a place in a business house which he held with 
increasing usefulness and honor until his last illness. 

With Chicago as his headquarters, he now began to make 
long business journeys into the western country, through 
Dakota, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, California, Hawaii, 
Washington and Oregon, spending the summer vacations in 
mountaineering. 

He first became interested in mountaineering clubs in Oregon, 
where, in 1896, he joined the Mazama Club of Portland in one 
of their early outings to Crater Lake and Mt. Pitt. Thence- 
forward every summer vacation, when he was free from busi- 
ness cares, he spent on the outings of mountaineering clubs. 
With the Mazamas in 1897 he climbed Mt. Rainier; in 1899 
visited the Lake Chelan region, and with a small private party 
of Mazamas made his first ascent of Mt. Shasta, and in 1900 
was a member of their outing to Mt. Jefferson. Later, with 
the Sierra Club, he climbed Mt. Hood, and made second ascents 
of both Rainier and Shasta. With the Sierra Club, too, he 
climbed Mts. Dana, Lyell, Ritter, Brewer, Williamson, Whit- 
ney, and many others, besides three times making the difficult 
descent of Tuolumne Cafion. On his last outing, in 1913, he 
climbed Mts. Seattle and Olympus with the Mountaineer Club 
of Washington. 

During a visit to Yosemite Valley in May, 1900, he first 
heard of the Sierra Club, and on his return to San Francisco 
he was elected a member. The directors of the club were at 
this time trying to plan regular annual outings against con- 
siderable opposition. The practical knowledge which Mr. Par- 
sons had gained on the Mazama outings opened a clear way 
through all opposition, and from that year the club has held 
successful summer outings with ever-increasing numbers and 
influence. 

Mr. Parsons’ active interest in the work of the club began 
from his earliest connection with it. For thirteen years he 
was a member of the outing committee, for nine years a 
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director, recently chairman of the Le Conte Memorial Lodge 
Committee, and long an untiring worker on the club Bulletin. 

In the work of other mountaineering clubs he also took an 
active interest; was a charter member of the Mountaineers’ 
Club, organized in 1907, and only a few months before his 
death was elected Western vice-president of the American 
Alpine Club of Philadelphia. 

In 1907 he married Marion Randall, as able and enthusiastic 
a mountaineer as himself, whom he first met on the Sierra Club 
Outing of 1903, and three years later, in 1910, established his 
first home high up on the Berkeley hills overlooking the Golden 
Gate, some thirty-one eventful years after he left the home 
farm. 

Like most mountaineers, Mr. Parsons was fond of wild 
scenery. He carried a heavy camera on all his trips, however 
difficult, up to the tops of the highest mountains and down 
the roughest cafions, making numberless photographs, many of 
which, reproduced in various publications, have done good 
service in the promotion of mountaineering and particularly 
in the cause of the preservation of our national forests and 
parks. 

On first acquaintance he seemed at times to be rather dicta- 
torial in carrying out the rules and regulations of the outing 
committees of which he was a member; but these impressions 
quickly vanished when one saw him patiently at work in camp 
or on the trail, stretching and cobbling shoes, reinforcing thin 
soles, sharing his blanket with some unfortunate whose dun- 
nage hag had gone astray. 

In helpful work he was never sparing of time or strength, 
spending almost every spare moment of his last years in whole- 
souled self-sacrificing devotion to the best interests of the club 
in every way. For his unflagging devotion to the lost cause 
of Hetch Hetchy he paid a heavy price in strength and health 
as well as in time and money. After a very short illness he 
passed away on May 22, 1914. He will be sadly missed and 
his memory will long be cherished by all the mountaineers of 
the West as one of the most faithful of the faithful. 
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EDWARD TAYLOR PARSONS: AN APPRECIATION 





By Wiuram E. Cosy 





I first met Edward Taylor Parsons in the fall of 1900. Learn- 
ing that I was Secretary of the Sierra Club, he called at my 
office in San Francisco with a letter from the Mazama Club, 
stating that he was interested in mountaineering, and since he 
expected to spend considerable time in California he wished to 
join the Sierra Club. From that day an unusually close and 
intimate friendship sprang up between us. 

Inspired by what the Mazamas had accomplished, I had al- 
ready proposed to the Board of Directors the plan of conducting 
annual outings under the auspices of the Sierra Club and in 
conjunction with the Club work. This proposal had been re- 
luctantly indorsed by the Board, as some of the Directors had 
doubts as to the success of the plan, and authority to conduct 
the initial outing in the summer of 1901 had been granted. 
There was considerable inertia to overcome and innumerable 
problems to be solved in this venture. Mr. Parsons arrived on 
the scene at the critical time. The frontispiece pictures him at 
this period, in the prime of his life, possessed of tireless energy 
and enthusiasm. His experience gained on the Mazama trips 
proved invaluable and I had him added to the Outing Committee 
as my chief assistant. 

It is impossible to describe adequately the debt the Club owes 
to Mr. Parsons, or for that matter which I owe him personally, 
for his aid and wise counsel during these early outings when 
we were breaking ground and overcoming the multitude of 
difficulties that were encountered. He was ever ready to accept 
responsibility and proved especially helpful in the organization 
and leadership of side trips and mountain climbs. He was alert 
to guard against possibility of accident, and while some felt that 
his caution in this respect was excessive, doubtless there are 
many who joined in these expeditions who have him to thank 
for avoidance of accident which his extreme care and foresight 
averted. 
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The Sierra Club meant more to Mr. Parsons than it can pos- 
sibly mean to all but a very few. It filled a distinct place in his 
life and became a vital part of his existence. This was due to 
his inherited character and clean, strong personality. His years 
of continuous travel all over the United States in the interest of 
the company he so efficiently represented had not the slightest 
effect as it does with many, of breaking down and lowering the 
high mental and moral standards he had acquired in his youth 
and during his university career. The better things in life con- 
tinued to interest him with undiminished force. His taste for 
the best literature was an ever-present source of enjoyment, 
and because of his fondness for “God’s out-of-doors,” he joined 
in the early Mazama expeditions, heart and soul. The ideals 
of the Sierra Club, the inspiration of its leaders, John Muir, 
Joseph Le Conte, and others, as well as the delightful summer 
outings in the hospitable Sierra, made the strongest kind of 
appeal to him and satisfied the higher longings of his nature. 
It was on these outings that he met the girl he chose for his 
wife, and her interest in all these same ideals and their similar 
literary tastes made their married life one of enviable harmony. 

His devotion to the Club was most strongly evidenced by his 
untiring labor in connection with the Sierra Club publications. 
No amount of time-consuming drudgery such as the revision 
of copy, proof-reading, or supervision of mechanical details of 
the printing, caused him to shirk a task whose only compensa- 
tion was the personal satisfaction of having done a good work 
faithfully and well, and which, because of its nature, was fully 
appreciated by only the very few who labored with him. Sel- 
dom is a Club so fortunate as to have a man of such splendid 
character and intellectual attainments so thoroughly devoted 
to its welfare, and who gave so freely and generously of his 
time to promote its cause. The Sierra Club and all his friends 
have suffered a loss that cannot be measured. 

As a tribute to his devotion to the Club his friends have 
started a subscription known as the “Parsons Memorial Fund,” 
and the response has been so generous that nearly a thousand 
dollars has already been subscribed. This fund will be used 
for the erection of an appropriate memorial. It has been de- 
cided that this shall be a building or lodge of stone and as large 
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as the fund will justify, to be erected on the Soda Springs prop- 
erty in the Tuolumne Meadows, which is now controlled by the 
Club. This will be a single room containing a large fireplace 
and will serve as a permanent Club headquarters and meeting 
place in that region. In this manner will Mr. Parson’s useful- 
ness and devotion to the Club be suitably perpetuated. 

It will interest Club members to learn that his wife, Marion 
Randall Parsons, has been elected a Director of the Club by 
the remaining members of the Board. Her devotion to the 
interests of the Club has been such that it seems particularly 
appropriate that she should have been selected to aid in carry- 
ing forward the work which meant so much to Mr. Parsons. 








In MemorIAM RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE DIRECTORS 


Whereas, the Sierra Club and the Board of Directors have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss in the untimely, death of Director Edward 
Taylor Parsons; be it resolved, 

I. That we record our deep sense of personal loss over the de- 
parture of one who rarely ever was absent from the deliberations of 
this body, and whose place has now been made vacant by an in- 
scrutable Providence; 

II. That we bear in grateful remembrance his nobility of char- 
acter, the sanity and wisdom of his counsel, his unfailing devotion to 
the interests of the Club, his cheerful response to every special emerg- 
ency, as well as his steadfast and brotherly friendship; 

III. That we recognize particularly the deep interest and devotion 
which he brought to the task of preserving the Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
from the hands of the spoiler, a task which made heavy drafts upon 
his strength and vitality; 

IV. That we herewith express our sense of the great and lasting 
value of his years of service on the Directorate of the Sierra Club, 
and in the personnel of its important committees; 

V. That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of the 
Directors’ meetings, be published in the Sierra Club Bulletin, and 
a copy be forwarded to his widow. 
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STUDIES IN THE SIERRA* 





I. MountTAIN SCULPTURE 





By JoHN Murr 





In the beginning of the long glacial winter, the lofty Sierra 
seems to have consisted of one vast undulated wave, in 
which a thousand separate mountains, with their domes and 
spires, their innumerable cafions and lake basins, lay con- 
cealed. In the development of these, the Master Builder 
chose for a tool, not the earthquake nor lightning to rend 
and split asunder, not the stormy torrent nor eroding rain, 
but the tender snow-flowers, noiselessly falling through un- 
numbered seasons, the offspring of the sun and sea. If we 
should attempt to restore the range to its pre-glacial un- 
sculptured condition, its network of profound cafions would 
have to be filled up, together with all its lake and meadow 
basins; and every rock and peak, however lofty, would 
have to be buried again beneath the fragments which the 
glaciers have broken off and carried away. Careful study 
of the phenomena presented warrants the belief that the un- 
glaciated condition of the range was comparatively simple; 
yet the double summits about the head of Kern River and 
Lake Tahge, and the outlying spurs of Hoffmann and Mer- 
ced, would appear to indicate the primary existence of con- 
siderable depressions and elevations. Even these _ great 
features, however, may be otherwise accounted for. 

All classes of glacial phenomena are displayed in the 
Sierra on the grandest scale, furnishing unmistakable proof 
of the universality of the ice-sheet beneath whose heavy 
folds all her sublime landscapes were molded. Her ice- 
winter is now nearly ended, and her flanks are clothed with 
warm forests; but in high latitudes, north and south, and in 
many lofty mountains, it still prevails with variable severity. 
Greenland and the lands near the south pole are undergoing 


* Reprinted from the Overland Monthly of May, 1874. This is the first of a 
series of studies published by Mr. Muir more than forty years ago. It is a fine 
example of the geological pioneer work done by John Muir in the Sierra Nevada.— 
Editor. 
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glaciation of the most comprehensive kind, and present noble 
illustrations of the physical and climatic conditions under 
which the Sierra lay when all the sublime pages of her his- 
tory were sealed up. The lofty Himalaya, the Alps, and the 
mountains of Norway are more open, their glacial covering 
having separated into distinct glaciers that flow down their 
valleys like rivers, illustrating a similar glacial condition in 
the Sierra, when all her valleys and cafions formed channels 
for separate ice-rivers. These have but recently vanished, 
and when we trace their retiring footsteps back to their 
fountains among the high summits, we discover small resid- 
ual glaciers in considerable numbers, lingering beneath cool 
shadows, silently completing the sculpture of the summit peaks. 


The transition from one to the other of these different 
glacial conditions was gradual and shadow-like. When the 
great cycle of icy years was nearly accomplished, the glacial 
mantle began to shrink along the bottom; domes and crests 
rose like islets above its white surface, long dividing ridges 
began to appear, and distinct glacier rivers flowed between. 
These gradually became feeble and torpid. Frost-enduring 
carices and hardy pines pushed upward along every moraine 
and sun-warmed slope, closing steadily upon the retreating 
glaciers, which, like shreds of summer clouds, at length dis- 
appeared from the young and sunny landscapes. 

We can easily understand that an ice-sheet hundreds or 
thousands of feet in thickness, slipping heavily down the 
flanks of a mountain chain, will wear its surface unequally, 
according to the varying hardness and compactness of its 
rocks; but these are not the only elements productive of 
inequalities. Glaciers do not only wear and grind rocks by 
slipping over them, as a tool wears the stone upon which 
it is whetted; they also crush and break, carrying away vast 
quantities of rock, not only in the form of mud and sand, 
but of splinters and blocks, from a few inches to forty or fifty 
feet in diameter. 


The whole mass of the Sierra, as far as our observation 
has reached, is built up of brick-like blocks, whose forms 
and dimensions are determined chiefly by the degree of 
development of elected planes of cleavage, which individualize 
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them, and make them separable from one another while yet 
forming undisturbed parts of the mountain. The force which 
binds these blocks together is not everywhere equal; therefore, 
when they are subjected to the strain of glaciers, they are torn 
apart in an irregular and indeterminate manner, giving rise to 
endless variety of rock forms. 

The granite in some portions of the range is crumbling like 
meal by the decomposition of its feldspar throughout the mass, 
but the greater portion has suffered scarcely any disintegra- 
tion since the close of the glacial period. These harder areas 
display three series of cleavage or separating planes, two 
nearly vertical, the other horizontal, which, when fully de- 
veloped, divide the rock into nearly regular parallelopipeds. 
The effects of this separable structure upon the glacial erodi- 
bility of rocks will be at once appreciated. In order that we 
may know how mountain chains are taken apart, it is important 
that we first learn how they are put together; and now that we 
have ascertained the fact that the Sierra, instead of being a 
huge wrinkle of the earth’s crust without any determinate 
structure, is built up of regularly formed stones like a work of 
art, we have made a great advance in our mountain studies; 
we may now understand the Scripture: “He hath builded the 
mountains,” as not merely a figurative but a literal expression. 

In order that we may obtain some adequate estimate of the 
geological value of this cleavage factor in the production of 
cafions, rock forms, and separate mountains, with their varied 
sculpture, we must endeavor to find out its range, variations, 
and what forces are favorable to its development; what are the 
effects of its suppression in one place, and development in an- 
other; what are the effects of the unequal development of the 
several series. In the prosecution of these inquiries, we soon 
discover that the middle region of the west flank is most favor- 
able for our purposes, because the lower is covered to a great 
extent with soil, and the upper, consisting of sharp peaks, is so 
shattered, or rather has all the various planes so fully devel- 
oped, we are unable to study them in their simple, uncombined 
conditions. But the middle region, while it has all its cleavage 
phenomena on the largest scale both of magnitude and speciali- 
zation, is also simple and less obscured by forests and surface 
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weathering, and affords the deepest, as well as widest naked 
sections, the former in Yosemitic cafions, the latter in flat basins 
like those of Yosemite Creek, Lake Tenaya, and upper Tuol- 
umne Valley, wherein broad areas of glacier-polished granite 
are spread out, as clean and unblurred as new maps. 

I should have stated that the three series of cutting planes 
mentioned above are not the only ones existing in these rocks, 
but we will consider them first, because they are most marked 
in their modes of development, and have come most prominently 
into play in the formation of those unrivaled cafions and rocks 
which have made the Sierra famous. In studying their direc- 
tion and range, we find that they extend along the west flank 
from latitude 36° to 40° at least, and from the summit to the 
soil-covered foot-hills, and in all probability further observa- 
tion would show that they are co-extensive with the length and 
breadth of the chain. We measured the direction of the strike 
of hundreds, belonging to the two vertical series, many of which 
run unbrokenly for miles in a tolerably uniform course, the bet- 
ter developed ones nearly at right angles to the axis of the 
range, the other parallel with it. Cafion sections show that they 
cleave the granite nearly vertically to a depth of 5,000 feet with- 
out betraying any tendency to give out. The horizontal series ap- 
pear also to be universal. In some places these divisional planes 
are extended within a few inches of each other, while in others 
only one conspicuous seam is visible in a breadth of bare rock 
half a mile in extent. Again, many large domes occur that ex- 
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hibit none of these planes, and appear to be as entirely homo- 
geneous in structure as leaden balls. Thus, let Fig. 1 represent 
a horizontal section of the range; A, B, C, D, cones and co- 
noides where none of the cleavage planes appear. The question 
here arises, are these domed portions cleavageless, or do they 
possess the same cleavage as the surrounding rock, in an un- 
developed or latent condition? Careful observation proves the 
latter proposition to be the true one, for on the warm and moist 
surfaces of some of the older domes we detect the appearance 
of incipient planes running parallel with the others, and in gen- 
eral wherever any rock apparently homogeneous in structure 
is acted upon by the spray of a water-fall, its cleavage planes 
will appear. We may conclude, therefore, that however 
numerous the areas may be which seem solid and equal in 
structure, they are still traversed in definite directions by in- 
visible cutting planes, which render them separable when the 
conditions required for their development have been supplied. 
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Fic. 2. 
Fig. 2 represents the side of a dome at the head of Yosemite 
Fall, with parallelopipedal blocks developed along its base. 
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The development of the brick structure is probably due to spray 
blown back from the brow of the fall in storms. It is to the 
development of these brick-making planes by long-continued 
atmospheric action, that the picturesque ruins so frequently 
met with on lofty summits are due. Where only one of the 
cutting vertical series has been developed in a granitic region 
otherwise strong in its physical structure, and a sufficient 
amount of glacial force exerted in a favorable direction has 
been concentrated upon it, its rocks have been broken up in 
flakes and slabs, and those majestic mural precipices produced 
which constitute so sublime a part of the Yosemitic scenery of 
the Sierra. Fig. 3 represents a granite tower on the crest of 
Mount Hoffmann, composed of jointed blocks. 





























Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 


Another series of cutting planes which pass diagonally 
through those we have been considering, give rise to pyramidal 
and roof-shaped forms. This diagonal cleavage is found in its 
fullest development in the metamorphic slate of the summit, 
producing the sharp-pointed peaks for which the summit region 
is noted. To it is also due the huge gables which are found in 
Yosemite and Tuolumne cafions, such as the Three Broth- 
ers, and the pointed rock adjoining the Royal Arches. Fig. 4 
represents the highest of the Three Brothers, Yosemite Valley, 
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illustrating diagonal cleavage in granite; and Fig. 5 is a gable 
on the south wall of the big Tuolumne Cafion. It will be at 
once perceived that the forms contained in Fig. 6 (a rock 
situated near the small side-cafion which separates El Capitan 
and the Three Brothers, in Yosemite Valley), have resulted 
from the partial development of both diagonal and rectangular 
cleavage joints. At a, b, c, d, incipient diagonal planes are 
beginning to appear on the otherwise solid front. Some of the 
planes which have separated the two summit blocks, e and f, 
may be seen at g. 

The greatest check to the free play and controlling power 
of these divisional planes is the occurrence, in immense num- 
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innumerable brood of modified forms and combinations. 
The curved cleavage which measures and determines these 
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rounded forms, may be designated the dome cleavage, inas- 
much as the dome is apparently the most perfect typical form 
of the group. 

Domes of close-grained silicious granite are admirably cal- 
culated to withstand the action of atmospheric and mechanical 
forces. No other rock form can compare with it in strength; 
no other offered so unflinching a resistance to the tremendous 
pressure of the glaciers. A dam of noble domes extends across 
the head of Yosemite Valley, from Mount Starr King to North 
Dome, which was effectually broken through by the combined 
force of the Hoffmann and Tenaya glaciers; but the great 
south Lyell glacier, which entered the valley between Starr 
King and Half Dome, was unable to force the mighty barrier, 
and the approach of the long summer which terminated the 
glacial epoch, found it still mazing and swedging compliantly 
among the strong unflinching bosses, just as the winds are 
compelled to do at the present time. 

The Starr King group of domes (Fig. 7) is perhaps the most 
interesting of the Merced basin. The beautiful conoid, Starr 
King, the loftiest and most perfect of the group, was one of the 
first to emerge from the glacial sea, and ere its new-born bright- 
ness was marred by storms, dispersed light like a crystal island 
over the snowy expanse in which it stood alone. The moraine 
at the base is planted with a very equal growth of manzanita. 

There appear to be be no positive limits to the extent of dome 
structure in the granites of the Sierra, when considered in all 
its numerous modifications. Rudimentary domes exist every- 
where, waiting their development, to as great a depth as ob- 
servation can reach. The western flank was formerly covered 
with slates, which have evidently been carried off by glacial 
denudation from the middle and upper regions; small patches 
existing on the summits and spurs of the Hoffmann and Mer- 
ced mountains are all that are now left. When a depth of two 
or three thousand feet below the bottom of the slates is reached, 
the dome structure prevails almost to the exclusion of others. 
As we proceed southward or northward along the chain from 
the region adjacent to Yosemite Valley, dome forms gradually 
become less perfect. Wherever a broad sheet of glacier ice has 
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flowed over a region of domes, the superior strength of their 
concentric structure has prevented them from being so exten- 
sively denuded as the weaker forms in which they lie imbedded ; 
but after thus obtaining a considerable elevation above the gen- 
eral level, unless their cleavage planes were wholly latent they 
were liable to give way on the lower side, producing forms like 
Fig. 8, in every stage of destruction. In the case of rocks 
wherein no cleavages of any kind were developed, forms have 
resulted which express the greatest strength considered with 
reference to the weight and direction of the glacier that over- 
flowed them. Their most common form is given in Fig. 9. 
Some of their cross-sections are approximately given in Fig. 
10. But few examples are to be found where cleavage and 
irregularity of hardness do not come in to complicate the prob- 
lem, in the production of that variety of which nature is so 
fond. 

We have already seen that domes offer no absolute barrier 
to the passage of vertical and horizontal cleavage planes; but 
it is also true that domes cut one another. Fig. 11 is a section 
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that a series of concentric shells which form a dome may be 
cut by another series of the same kind, giving rise to domes 
within domes and domes upon domes. 

Fig. 12 represents bricks, thirty or forty feet in height, placed 
directly upon a smooth, well-curved dome, which dome, in turn, 
is borne upon or rather stands out from a yet larger dome- 
curved surface forming a portion of the east side of El Capitan 
rock, near the top. 

The Tuolumne middle region presents a sublime assemblage 
of glacier-born rocks, of which a general view may be obtained 
from the summit of Mount Hoffmann. These were overswept 
by the wide outlets of the great Tuolumne mer de glace. The 
Tuolumne Cajion outlet flowed across the edges of the best de- 
veloped or north 35° east vertical cleavage planes, which gave 
rise to an extraordinary number of rocks, like Fig. 8, with their 
split and fractured faces invariably turned down stream, and 
round abraded sides up against the ice-current. 

This glaciated landscape is unrivaled in general effect, com- 
bining as it does so many elements of sublimity. The summit 
mountains, majestic monuments of glacial force, rise grandly 
along the azure sky. The brown Tuolumne meadow, level as 
a floor, is spread in front, and on either side a broad swath of 
sombre pines, interrupted with many small meadow openings, 
around the edges of which the forest presses in smooth close 
lines. On the level bottom of the mer de glace, mountains once 
stood, which have been broken and swept away during the ice- 
winter like loose stones from a pavement. Where the deep 
glacial flood began to break down into the region of domes, a 
vast number of rock forms are seen on which their glacial his- 
tory is written in lines of noble simplicity. 


No attribute of this glacial landscape is more remarkable 
than the map-like distinctness of its varied features. The direc- 
tions and magnitudes of the main ice-currents, with their 
numerous subordinate streams, together with the history of 
their fluctuations and final death, are eloquently expressed in 
the specific rocks, hills, meadows, and valleys over which they 
flowed. No commercial highway of the sea, edged with buoys 
and lamps, or of the land, with fences and guide-boards, is so 
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unmistakably marked as these long-abandoned highways of the 
dead glaciers. 

If, from some outlook still more comprehensive, the attentive 
observer contemplates the wide flank of the Sierra, furrowed 
with cafions, dimpled with lake basins, and waved with ridges 
and domes, he will quickly perceive that its present architectural 
surface is not the one upon which the first snows of the glacial 
winter fell, because, with the simple exceptions of the jagged 
summit-peaks from whose névé fountains the glaciers de- 
scended, there exists over all the broad flank of the range not 
one weak rock form. All that remain to roughen and undulate 
the surface are strong domes, or ridge-waves, or crests, with 
pavement-like levels or solid-walled cafions between. All the 
rest have been broken up and swept away by the glaciers. Some 
apparent exceptions to this general truth will present them- 
selves, but these will gradually disappear in the light of patient 
investigation. The observer will learn that near the summit 
ice-fountains there are absolutely no exceptions, even in ap- 
pearance, and that it is only when he follows down in the paths 
of the glaciers, and thus comes among rocks which were longer 
left bare by them in their gradual recession, that he begins to 
find instances of rocks at once weak in structure and strong in 
form 

The regular transition from strong to weak rocks will in 
dicate that the greater weakness of those farther removed from 
the summits, is due to some force or forces which acted upon 
them subsequently to the time they were sustaining the wear 
and tear of the glaciers. The causes of this after-weakness are 
various. first we may note the most apparent—the slow de 
composition of the mass of the rock by the atmosphere, under 
favorable conditions of heat and moisture. Some varieties of 
granite crumbled rapidly by the decomposition of their feldspar 
throughout the mass. Rocks traversed by feldspathic veins, 
that are otherwise strong, fall apart on the decomposition of the 
veins, into a heap of loose blocks. Frost also, combined with 
moisture, produces a wasted, shattered appearance. But by far 
the most general and influential cause of the feeble condition 
of old rocks, which formerly withstood the terrible ordeal of 


giacial action, is the subsequent development of one or several 


of their cleavage planes. for example, here is (Fig. 13) a 
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glacier to which it belonged, came to rest on a smooth hard 
pavement, so level that it could not have rolled or fallen to its 
present position. Yet it is now split in two, having fallen apart 
by its own weight, on the ripening of one of its cleavage planes, 
just as the valves of seeds ripen, open, and fall. 

Fig. 14 is a profile view of a rock 200 yards from the head 
of the Yosemite Fall, which is now weak and ready to fall 
apart by the development of the vertical north 35° east cleavage 
planes, the edges of which are seen in front; yet it is certain 
that this rock was once subjected to the strain of the over- 
sweeping Yosemite basin glacier, when on its way to join the 
main trunk Yosemite glacier in the valley. 
ig. 15 is a ruinous dome-top on the divide between Yosemite 
Creek basin and cascade. The beginner in such studies would 
not perceive that it had been overswept; yet hard portions near 
the base show clear evidence of glacial action, and, though 
ruinous and crumbling, it will at once appear to the educated 
eye that its longer diameter is exactly in the direction of the 
oversweeping ice-current, as indicated in the figure by the 
arrows. Rock masses, hundreds or even thousands of feet in 
height, abound in the channels of the ancient glaciers, which 
illustrate this argument by presenting examples in every stage 
of decay, the most decayed always occurring just where they 
have been longest exposed to disintegrating and general 
weathering agents. The record of ice phenomena, as sculp 
tured, scratched, and worn upon the mountain surfaces, is like 
any other writing, faint and blurred according to the length of 
time and hard usage to which it has been exposed. It is plain, 
therefore, that the present sculptured condition of the Sierra 
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is due to the action of ice and the variously developed cleavage 
planes and concentric seams which its rocks contain. The 
architect may build his structures out of any kind of stone, 
without their forms betraying the physical characters of the 
stone employed; but in Sierra architecture, the style always 
proclaims the nature of the rock. 

In walking the sublime cafion streets of the Sierra, when we 
see an arch spanning the pine groves, we know that there is the 
section of a glacier-broken dome; where a gable presents itself, 
we recognize the split end of a ridge, with diagonal cleavage 
planes developed atop, and these again cut by a vertical plane in 
front. Does a sheer precipice spring from the level turf thous- 
ands of feet into the sky, there we know the rock is very hard, 
and has but one of its vertical cutting planes developed. If domes 
and cones appear, there we know the concentric structure pre- 
dominates. No matter how abundant the glacial force, @ verti- 
cal precipice can not be produced unless its cleavage be vertical, 
nor a dome without dome structure in the rock acted upon. 
Therefore, when we say that the glacial ice-sheet and separate 
glaciers molded the mountains, we must remember that their 
molding power upon hard granite possessing a strong physical 
structure is comparatively slight. In such hard, strongly built 
granite regions, glaciers do not so much mold and shape, as 
disinter forms already conceived and ripe. The harder the 
rock, and the better its specialized cleavage planes are devel- 
oped, the greater will be the degree of controlling power pos- 
sessed by it over its own forms, as compared with that of the 
disinterring glacier; and the softer the rock and more generally 
developed its cleavage planes, the less able will it be to resist 
ice action and maintain its own forms. In general, the grain 
of a rock determines its surface forms; yet it would matter but 
little what the grain inight be—straight, curved, or knotty—if 
the excavating and sculpturing tool were sharp, because in that 
case it would cut without reference to the grain. Every car- 
penter knows that only a dull tool will follow the grain of wood. 
Such a tool is the glacier, gliding with tremendous pressure 
past splitting precipices and smooth swelling domes, flexible 
as the wind, yet hard-tempered.as steel. Mighty as its effects 
appear to us, it has only developed the predestined forms of 
mountain beauty which were ready and waiting to receive the 
baptism of light. 
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PIONEERING IN THE SOUTHERN SELKIRKS 





By Marion RANDALL Parsons 





The Selkirk Range in British Columbia forms a great moun- 
tain rampart around which the Columbia River makes its first 
long bend. The river rises near the Canadian border and flows 
northward for nearly two hundred miles before it makes its 
southward turn down through the famous Arrow Lakes toward 
the Washington line. The scenery of the Northern Selkirks 
is celebrated the world over; but the southern part of the 
range and the valley in which the Columbia rises are still off 
the beaten track of travel. The section described here, a 
part of the Purcell Range, is practically virgin ground to 
mountaineers. 

My companion, Miss Lulie Nettleton, and I traveled north- 
ward by train from Spokane to Cranbrook in British Colum- 
bia, and thence motored ninety-seven miles to Lake Winder- 
mere. For more than half of the way our road followed the 
valley of the Columbia, bounded on the east by low, outlying 
spurs of the Rockies and on the west by outposts of the Sel- 
kirks, through forests of ponderosa and contorta pines, Doug- 
las fir and western red larch. We reached Upper Columbia 
Lake in time for an early dinner; then drove on through the 
sunset, past the aspen-bordered lake, past curious “hoodoo” 
cliffs of white clay, into the deepening dusk. The pines, out- 
lined at first against the sky, merged gradually into the shad- 
ows till only the sudden blotting out of the stars gave token 
of their presence as we sped by. Darkness hid Lake Winder- 
mere and the cluster of little towns about it—Windermere on 
the eastern shore, Athelmer at its foot, and Invermere on the 
western side. 


Invermere, where we joined Mr. and Mrs. Herbert W. 
Gleason and Mr. E. W. Harnden of Boston, is prettily located 
on a bench above the lake. It is a pleasure to remember our 
short stay there—the lovely lake with its circle of low, cloud- 
capped mountains, the comfort of the hotel, the old-fashioned 
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English posies of its garden, and above all the cordiality and 
courtesy shown us by the towns-people. 

On August 28th we started on the trail, accompanied by 
Dave Brown of Invermere, our packer, soon to become our 
comrade and fellow mountaineer. Our outfit was carried by 
three pack-horses, and two saddle-horses and a frivolous two- 
months old colt completed the party. A wagon road leads 
from the town of Wilmer up Horsethief Creek as far as an 
abandoned logging camp at the junction of the North Fork. 
Here we made our first camp. The lower part of Horsethief 
Cafion has been sadly devastated by logging operations and for- 
est fires ; but our camp, though on the edge of one of the worst 
burns, gave promise of the beauty to come. High cliff walls 
were all about us, and masses of epilobium and delicious red 
raspberries, and patches of willow and cottonwood were mak- 
ing brave efforts to cover the ugly traces of forest ruin. 

We made about fifteen miles the second day, most of it up a 
gentle grade following the river rise. The lofty cafion walls 
were beautifully sculptured, and above the side cafions we now 
and then caught glimpses of wilder and more rugged crests 
where small glaciers hung. Near the junction of the South 
Fork we had to ford the muddy glacier river, and here our 
extra saddle-horse protestingly proved his usefulness as he was 
led back and forth through the icy torrent till all were ferried 
across. We soon discovered that we were the first party to 
travel the upper trail this season, for many wind-felled trees 
were strewn across it and frequent ax-work was needed to 
clear the way. As we climbed higher, woods of Engelmann 
spruce and balsam fir replaced the Douglas fir and larch of the 
lower cafion. Indian tepee poles, brush-built traps for lynx 
and bear, and wedge-like apertures chopped in tree trunks 
where marten traps are set in winter gave to this part of the 
trail an old-time pioneer flavor that added much to its charm. 

Near the head of the cafion, about half a mile below the ter- 
minal of the Starbird Glacier, we made camp on a wooded 
bench above the river. Close at hand was a spring of clear 
water; behind us a high cliff towered; and a white snow corn- 
ice crowned the opposite wall. From the river bank the Star- 
bird Glacier was visible, and above it rose a spur of Mt. Monica, 
a beautiful peak mantled wholly in ice and snow. 
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The next morning we started on a one-night knapsack trip 
to Lake Maye. We forded the river and set off through the 
“muskeg” of the cafion bottom—a thick turf of wiry grass 
undermined by swampy bogs wherein the unwary traveler 
plunges to the knee. After fighting our way through this 
and up a steep slope of tangled forest, we emerged on the more 
open brow of a cliff. Below us a stream rioted in sparkling 
cascades, and on the opposite wall of Horsethief Cafion another 
cascade poured down from a high-hung glacier. Later we 
turned up a small side stream. Bright mosses, in which we 
sank ankle-deep, grew close to its bed, and even at times so 
encroached upon it that the stream undercut them and flowed 
by unseen. Soon we reached an upland park country, adorned 
by patches of parnassia and delicate cassiope bells. Fir and 
spruce gave way in turn to the Lyall larch, a picturesque species 
which here forms the bulk of the timberline forest. 


At last the lake lay before us, a lovely sheet of robin’s-egg 
blue, about two miles long and perhaps a mile wide. Across its 
whole upper end stretches the great front wall of a glacier 
which breaks off into it in ice cliffs from fifty to seventy-five 
feet high. On the dark mountain walls hang nine smaller 
glaciers. Some of them deeply overlay the summit rocks and 
form smooth white cornices that break in sharp blue cleavage 
lines above the cliffs; others flow down the gorges and de- 
clivities of the mountain-sides in magnificent ice cascades; 
still others hang on the steep walls with precipices above and 
below. Avalanche voices are never long silent, for from all 
of the glaciers masses of ice are constantly falling, to be 
gathered together and welded into the great piedmont glacier 
that flows with such fine, broad, sweeping lines into the lake, its 
late bed. 

We dropped our knapsacks near the outlet, crossed it, and 
made our way along the easterly shore over talus piles, com- 
posed partly of granite, partly of slate and shale. We reached 
the front of the glacier and walked out on its deeply fissured 
surface, anxious to follow it high enough to get a view around 
the bend into its upper basin. But sunset was drawing too near 
for us to venture far among its crevasses, and reluctantly we 
turned back. 
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Our knapsacker’s camp in the lee of a great boulder was very 
cold in spite of a big fire of larch stumps. All night we heard 
the thunder of falling ice and at dawn found a wonderful show 
prepared for us. The whole surface of the lake was covered 
with a thin sheet of ice and strewn with new-born icebergs 
which stood there white and motionless, like a fairy fleet at 
anchor. The mountain walls shone dimly behind a veil of mist. 
Utter stillness lay over the whole basin. Even the marmots 
and little-chief hares, so shrilly remonstrant of our presence 
the day before, were silent, cowering in their homes before this 
vanguard of winter. On the low damp ground near the outlet 
delicate frost-flowers were in bloom, a crystal garden with 
thread-like stems and branches of iris-tinted ice. 

Gradually, as the sun rose higher, the ice relaxed its hold. 
The glassy film that mirrored bergs and mountain walls was 
shivered and broken. With a sharp, crackling, tinkling sound 
a berg here and there toppled from its motionless stand and 
set sail toward the outlet, fairly started at last on the final 
swift lap of its long journey from the mountain summit to the 
sea. These fairy craft were infinitely varied in form and size. 
Floating castles with walls and moat and arched entrance; flat 
barges, bearing cargoes of broken rock; giant frogs and turtles ; 
ships in full sail; a Lohengrin swan drawing a shell-like boat— 
all came drifting slowly down the current to wait near the 
outlet their final release under the kindly action of the sun. 

The morning hours sped by unnoticed as we watched this 
grand review, and before we even remembered our project of 
climbing the western wall, it was time to return to our main 
camp. 


The following day we spent reconnoitering a route to the 
summit of an unnamed peak, on whose conquest we had set our 
hearts. It is very likely the high peak seen a few years ago 
from the Bugaboo Creek region to the north by A. O. Wheeler 
and Dr. Longstaff and described by them as “Eyebrow,” and is 
probably the highest of the vicinity. This mountain, later 
named Mt. Bruce in honor of a gentleman of Wilmer, could be 
approached only over the Starbird Glacier. We had a wonder- 
ful afternoon on this glacier, one of the largest in the Selkirk 
Range. An interesting feature is its unusually well defined 
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medial moraine, a long, curving embankment of broken rock 
and boulders fifteen or twenty feet high which extends back 
about five miles to the entrance of a large tributary from Mt. 
Monica. 

By sunrise next morning we were well on our way up our 
glacial highway. Below us the cafion lay shadowy and dark, 
but far down the valley the jagged crest of Sally Serena 
glowed in the early sunlight. The cornice of snow above us 
and the white “Jungfrau” ahead likewise shone with sunrise 
color, and long sunbeams shot across the cafion and touched 
the craggy walls where mountain goats could be seen pausing 
now and then to watch us as we toiled so far beneath them. 
At its lower end the glacier was entirely free from snow and 
its unfissured surface made rapid progress possible; but as we 
climbed higher it was broken by high seracs and ice cascades, 
and by deep crevasses that stretched across the greater part 
of its width. Back and forth we traveled to find a passage 
amongst them, walking perhaps a quarter of a mile to win a 
hundred yards. To gain time we cut across the ridge on our 
right, around which the glacier made a long bend, and climbed 
up and along it toward the glacier’s higher fields. 


At about the 9,000 level we struck out across the glacier with 
the summit directly ahead. Once fairly out upon it we could 
begin to appreciate the magnitude of this vast amphitheater of 
ice. A field fully three miles wide separated the ridge we had 
just left from the peak of Bruce and stretched beyond it in 
unbroken splendor to the West Kootenay Divide, five, perhaps 
six miles away. On this western wall a shallow rim of rock 
only occasionally was visible along its crest, for in many places 
the ice swept to the summit and broke off in a cornice on the 
Kootenay side. From a wide bench on the flank of Monica, the 
shining guardian of the West Kootenay Divide, another 
majestic glacier flowed down to join the Starbird; and beyond 
Monica’s glorious front other tributaries from the “Jungfrau” 
and from northward facing cirques along the basin’s southern 
wall added their splendor of snowy fields and blue-shadowed 
cascades. 

Mt. Bruce itself was a massive pyramid of rock that rose 
over two thousand feet above the point where we began our 
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traverse of the glacier. We had decided that our most prac- 
ticable route would be to follow the glacier’s highest arm and 
swing over to the ridge of rock beyond. And so it proved, for 
the eastern ridge, which we tried, was inaccessible. Before at- 
tempting the steep snow-climbing just below the bergschrund 
we roped ourselves together, for many treacherous crevasses 
lay hidden beneath the snow. With little difficulty, however, 
we gained the ridge, and after a short scramble among loose 
rocks and overhanging ledges found an easy way over the névé 
and the upper slopes of shale to the summit. There we held a 
joyful celebration of our victory, ceremoniously christened the 
peak Mt. Bruce, and built a great cairn in which to deposit our 
record. The names registered were E. W. Harnden, Lulie 
Nettleton, Dave Brown, and Marion R. Parsons. From aneroid 
readings, later corrected at Windermere, we estimated Bruce to 
be about 11,250 feet, some 6,000 feet above our camp. Mt. 
Farnham, ten miles to eastward, was estimated by Captain and 
Mrs. A. H. MacCarthy of Wilmer, who made its first ascent 
only a few weeks before our climb, to be 11,090 feet. A third 
peak of the region that we judged to be well over eleven thou- 
sand has not yet been climbed. 

One disappointment awaited us—a smoky atmosphere made 
it impossible to get any photographic record of the wonderful 
summit panorama. We were able, however, to get compass 
bearings on the principal peaks and gain a very good general 
idea of the almost unexplored region about us. The most im- 
pressive feature was the enormous expanse of ice, miles and 
miles of white fields gleaming behind the ruddy smoke veil like 
sunset glories half hidden in fog. The Starbird Glacier, that 
filled a basin eight to ten miles wide, was but one of many. 
On the north of Bruce the snow cornice that formed the actual 
summit, crowned a wonderful icy precipice whose avalanches 
fed the North Fork Glacier. East of Bruce the low North 
Fork Divide was entirely crowned by the Starbird Glacier, 
which flowed in a horseshoe bend into two watersheds. And 
each of the countless peaks along the range, most of them 
unclimbed and even unnamed, bore its shining burden of ice 
and snow. 
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Amid this icy wilderness our attention was centered on the 
great white mass of Jumbo, a peak, or rather group of peaks, 
on whose conquest we had likewise set our hearts. But the 
story of the Jumbo climb must still remain unwritten, for the 
latter part of our journey was largely a record of storms, de- 
lays, and disappointment in the end. 

The day after our triumphant climb we shifted camp to 
another base, but were no sooner settled than rain overtook us. 
On September 7th, after several storm-bound days, we at- 
tempted Jumbo and were within sight of its summit when a 
storm broke upon us and drove us down. The snow, a gentle 
descent at first, light as thistle-down, was soon a sleety mass 
driven against us by the rising wind until cheeks and ears 
tingled, eyes were blinded, and our clothing was coated with 
ice. We made record time down over the glacier, fearing that 
if snow once obliterated our tracks we might experience dan- 
gerous delays in groping our way among the network of open 
and blind crevasses, among which we had so slowly made our 
upward way. We were barely off the upper fields when a 
magnificent thunderstorm broke, whose tremendous reverbera- 
tions among the lofty peaks above us did much to reconcile us 
to our inglorious but safe return. 


These days of storm that brought our mountaineering sum- 
mer to a close had, after all, their own inimitable charm—the 
sifting of new-fallen snow on the dark ledges of the Farnham 
Group; the low-lying clouds that drifted across their cliffs; 
the marvelous storm-clouds that were gathered on Jumbo, and 
rent apart, and sent by the wind flying upward across its icy 
face; the glorious wealth of color that the frost painted on the 
aspens and dwarf birches, even upon the epilobium leaves, mak- 
ing the plants bloom again as in a second spring. And how 
glorious were our campfires, their sparks flying high aloft 
in the stormy darkness, and how warm and ruddy the firelight 
shone on faces grown so familiar and dear in these happy days 
of trail and camp. But, even though it matters so little in the 
after days whether the summit be lost or won, we followed the 
trail homeward through the autumnal splendor with the sense 
of defeat strong upon us; happily so, perhaps, for all the more 
urgently are we compelled to return to this glorious mountain 
country and try again. 
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WITH THE SIERRA CLUB IN 1914 





By BertHa GorHAM Pope 





The Sierra Club trip of 1914 really began, as always, 
with that first vivid moment when one has made the ir- 
revocable decision and knows for sure that he is actually 
to be numbered, for the first or the twentieth time, in that 
goodly fellowship up among the great glorious wastes of 
the California mountains. It is from that moment that one 
travels: hits the trail of the ideal at dawn with an airy ease 
—somewhat unlike that in real life, be it said—looks off 
across a world from rocky peaks, meets rare friends in 
strange guise and parts from them again, eats the simple 
savory food of the gods and knows their fellowship, and 
at night lies down in Arcadian simplicity with only a sleep- 
ing bag and a friendly slender bush between him and all 
the world around. Not always is the fancy of the prospec- 
tive Sierran thus employed. He can be practical. He dis- 
cusses shoes, down blankets versus wool, and makes lists 
illimitable for thirty pounds of baggage. During all this 
time of dreaming and of preparation, the affairs of the class- 
room or the office are regarded as but impertinent interrup- 
tions to the real business of life. 

After such a period, and it is by no means the least happy 
part of one of the happiest experiences in life, we found 
ourselves at last, after a night in the Pullman, tearing along 
a somewhat crooked track above the foaming Merced river 
on our way to El Portal of the Yosemite. There had been 
a wreck a few days before, and our morning was piquant 
with expectation of seeing the overturned coaches below us 
at the river’s edge, and we finally saw them. Some of our 
women (the night before) had so anticipated even more 
than a spectacle that they went to bed in stout Sierra boots 
and skirts—just as if one did not more closely approximate 
angelic styles in the usual garb of night! 
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El Portal was hot. After taking luncheon in the hotel, we 
packed our civic dress away in suit cases, wondering what 
it would look like after a month of such confinement, and 
packed ourselves into automobile busses for the seventeen- 
mile journey along the cliff and through the forests to Yo- 
semite village and our camp beyond. It continued to be 
hot. The leather on the back of the seats was too heated 
to be touched by bare hands. But the world was beauti- 
ful. Below us, over its rocks, with fierce impetuosity, 
foamed the Merced river, which we were to see through 
much of our adventuring in so many moods and guises, even 
then still eloquent of the wild loveliness of Bridal Veil, 
the stormy power of Nevada, the crash of mountain catar- 
act, and the cold purity of the melting snow of its earlier 
courses. Then came shady forests, and icy springs from 
which to drink, and at last the vision of El Capitan, Bridal 
Veil, and Yosemite Falls, all as overwhelmingly beautiful 
to those who see them for the first time as if they had 
never been the theme of countless descriptions and picture 
postals; as freshly marvelous to those who view them the 
hundredth time as at first. 

Our Sierra Club Camp was on the north bank of the 
river, wide here and smooth of surface, green, swirling, 
and swift. A great flag showed gorgeous above it, stretched 
from the Commissary to the opposite shore. Gay Japanese 
lanterns swung among the trees. Here day succeeded day, 
and daily the party grew larger. The active prepared for 
the “high trip” by climbs to Glacier Point, North Dome, 
Eagle Peak, and Clouds’ Rest; and the less active prepared, 
too, by walking as far as Happy Isles and by sleeping on 
the ground at night. 

Ornithological wonders abounded in our midst. A Sierra 
hermit thrush so far forgot her name as to live among a 
group of five Sierrans, placidly brooding her eggs over 
the bed of one. A baby black-headed grosbeak regularly 
hopped into another camp group for a matutinal ration of 
cheese. A humming bird came along on another day 
and, spying a bright bandana handkerchief scattered with 
triple sprigs of red and black flowers, darted hopefully 
toward it. Into each flower of each sprig he industriously 
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sank his little bill, over and over again, until all were thor- 
oughly investigated. At the end of this fruitless activity, 
he sat down on the handkerchief as if he thought it were 
a shrub. This, we think, more than authenticates the old 
anecdote about Apelles. 

The great social event of the entire trip was the Club’s 
participation in the Fourth of July celebration of Yosemite 
village. A parade, some two hundred strong, marched from 
our camp to the center of festivities, a striking example 
of the marvels that can be accomplished when creative 
genius works upon even the most frugal materials. From 
thirty-pound packs, of which one-half was composed solely 
of shoes, bed, and tooth brush, emerged elaborate cos- 
tumes for a fife and drum corps, American Indians, Scotch 
Highlanders, Arctic explorers and tourists. Triumphant 
music led us on, and our path was strewn with veritable 
hard-tack. It may be added that a cash prize amounting 
to two dollars and fifty cents in American money was 
awarded to one of our number for the most beautiful cos- 
tume of the day. Furthermore, a native was heard to mur- 
mur as we passed: “Do you suppose they’ve dressed up 
special, or is this the way the Club always dresses on ity 
hikes ?” 

On Monday morning, the sixth of July, with numbers 
augmented to a grand total of two hundred and thirty- 
five we rose early and took up our march to Little Yo- 
semite. Those of us who were new Sierrans learned our 
first two lessons of the march: that real hard tack, well 
chewed, is the sweetest of earth’s gustatory pleasures, and 
that when to this is added a square of rich cheese and a 
bit of salty beef, the viands become sublimated, divine; 
also that water scooped up in a tin cup from cold rills of 
liquid Sierran snow quenches no mortal thirst. It is stage 
water, and the mere gesture of drinking is all there is to 
the whole performance. 

It was a short trip and beautiful. Ever to be remembered 
was Vernal Falls in the gray early morning light, a tre- 
mendous, down-plunging solid column of water with sur- 
face marvelously fretted with darting rockets of foam and 
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far up-flung spray; in that dim shadow of the cliff having 
none of the sparkle, the exuberant joyousness of Yosemite 
and Bridal Veil, as we had seen them in the sunshine, but 
somber, illusory, strange, lost in the cloudy mists at its 
base. Seeming possessed of a more actual personality than 
all the others, it was also the essential symbol, the perma- 
nent archetype of all great waterfalls, even as Hokusai 
saw and drew them. 

Little Yosemite as a camping site is memorable—to all 
law-abiding folk at least—for the first real all-over bath, 
for in the valley one’s way is hedged about by a paternal 
government, and one must keep out of that cool river, 
and splash about in a dish like a canary bird, or be con- 
tent with a dry polish. Not least of all the pleasures of the 
Sierra Club trip is bathing in those mountain streams and 
lakes in green cold water that folds about one more soft 
than liquid silk. 

The next morning, cheered by the memory of the ease 
of the first walk, and spurred somewhat, it must be con- 
fessed, by the unattractiveness of our camp site among 
scurvy tamaracks, we tenderfoots set gaily out for Lake 
Merced. We were to learn the measure of “a Colby mile.” 
Understanding that the ascent of Cloud’s Rest was but a 
mere stepping aside from the beaten track, we first made 
that, gratuitously. Then we went on, expecting to find 
Lake Merced around the next corner. We went and went. 
The great dark forests were all alight with blossoming 
azalea; the views from the ridges and from the wide glaci- 
ated slopes were thrilling with their snowy wastes and 
menacing gray peaks. We went and went. The Merced 
river foamed and fell by our trail. Then came groves of 
aspen, with leaves aquiver in the quiet, and pale, smooth 
trunks gleaming through the wood, like the bare bodies 
of bathers. And last of all we heard the bells of grazing 
ponies, and camp appeared—that is, to most of us; a few 
stragglers did not get in till morning. Mild men and mod- 
erate say that trip was twenty-two miles! It was long, 
but it was all glorious and we regretted not one inch of it. 
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For four full days our camp was pitched here. Near at 
hand were Lake Washburn, the Amphitheatre, and trout 
fishing. On Lake Merced was launched the famous “Colby 
Collapsible Canoe,” and it collapsed only at proper inter- 
vals. Knapsack parties ascended Foerster Peak and Mount 
Clark, and a band of four hardy mountaineers set out for 
Mount Ritter, to join us again in Tuolumne Meadows. 

When Sunday morning came, we climbed straight up 
the sides of the Lake Merced basin, for over one thousand 
feet, by what seemed, after a full breakfast, a sort of lift- 
ing-by-one’s-boot-straps-exertion. The pack animals and a 
few others went by Vogelsang Pass, but the main party 
by Babcock Lake and Fletcher Creek. Here we first set 
our feet in snow and saw near at hand, sharp against the 
sapphire sky, snowy ridges. There was the zest and sparkle 
of winter in the air. 

In beautiful Tuolumne Meadows the party stayed from 
the twelfth to the morning of the twentieth. Some sat 
happily in camp. One man insisted that the altitude was 
so great that it winded him to turn over in bed. Many in- 
trepid souls went to Dog Lake for swimming and mosquito 
inoculation, to Lake Elizabeth for fish, made the treacherous 
ascent of Lambert’s Dome, or sought Soda Springs for soft 
drinks. Still others went further afield and climbed Uni- 
corn or Cathedral Peak. One good-sized party ascended 
Mount Dana, taking two days for the trip. 

By far the largest side trip of the summer was that up 
Mount Lyell. At the beginning of the slope, at the eastern 
end of the meadows, the base camp was pitched. Nature 
surely never meant that spot for a camping site. Abrupt 
from the swampy meadow rose the rocky steeps of the 
range. The women’s quarters were on a succession of 
stony shelves, so narrow that the sleeping bags had to be 
supported on the outer edge by logs or boulders. Bed 
was separated from bed by a patch of yet unmelted winter 
snow. At seven the purposeful party prepared to retire. 
The night was very cold. By each bed rose, in the motion- 
less air, columns of bright flame from little individual camp- 
fires, lighting up the under side of dark evergreen branches 
above, and revealing among the tree trunks mysterious 
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cowled figures that were settling their domestic arrange- 
ments for the night. Later there was silence, dull glow- 
ing coals, wisps of floating smoke, the crisp exuberant rush 
of numerous snow water torrents, hurrying down over the 
rocks by our pillows, and finally slumber that had almost 
the quality of gaiety. 

Abruptly, out of strange joyous nothingness, came from 
below the long-drawn waking cry, mysterious, dimly ap- 
prehended through dreams at first, then taken up and made 
an intelligible reality by neighbors far and near. 

Our rocky, forested shelf was dark as midnight, but we 
knew the hour must be three. High in the sky a clear 
moon was sailing, and great stars glittered through the black 
boughs. Dying coals were stirred up into smoky light, 
numb hands fumbled with shoe laces, and ablutions were 
made in rushing streams of ice water, perceived not at all 
by sight, but solely by their whispering, dashing sound, and 
by the breath of cool spray in our faces as we bent to the 
sound. 

Blackness turned to grayness as we rolled our beds and 
kicked them before us to the commissary below. There in 
the dawn, anticipating snow-burn, we made our faces 
strange with grease paint and pot-black. Soup and beans 
and coffee, taken standing from tin cups, is after all a 
ghoulish feast at that hour in the morning, and one that 
could not hold us long. In cohorts of ten, each under com- 
petent leaders, every soul numbered and keeping his place, 
our long line was formed, and we began to step up, up 
the first incline of the huge mass above and beyond us. 
Among the rocks there was grass at first, and flowers, 
hoary with heavy dew, and we crushed these in a narrow 
trail under our hob-nails and brushed the cold wetness from 
the bushes with our garments. Soon the sky was flooded 
with rose and purple hues, succeeded by the sun, beating 
never more warmly on our backs. On we climbed through 
stunted tree growth and rocks, then rocks only and increas- 
ingly large stretches of snow, leading up to the huge rock 
pile of Lyell in the distance. This snow had melted un- 
evenly, so that its surface was a succession of pits about a 
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foot deep and a foot and a half across. This and its soft- 
ness made travel hard enough for those in front, and the 
leaders sometimes sank knee deep; those in the rear found 
merely a hard-beaten boulevard for their feet. The sun was 
blazing, and we were almost too warm, save for toes refrig- 
erated by waits while we gathered breath for the long 
ascent in the thin air. 

At last, after a more or less cautious scramble on hands 
and knees over the loose rock chimney, we were at the 
top, 13,090 feet above sea-level. There was no sea in sight, 
but everything else in geography seemed to be there; vast 
snow fields, desert, lakes, the huge red bulk of Dana, 
wicked-looking Ritter, and everywhere a wilderness of 
jagged peaks. At first, however, we seemed less absorbed 
in these wonders than in the joyous chopping together 
in our tin cups of snow and several gallons of strawberry 
jam, and the subsequent consumption of this “Sierra sun- 
dae.” Of the seventy-nine who left the base camp, sev- 
enty-eight reached the top, and this language does not in- 
dicate a casualty, but a mere decision to halt by the way- 
side. 

Our perfect man-behind-man formation on the way up the 
mountain was utterly abandoned on the way down, perhaps 
on the assumption that the main object in life was to ascend 
Lyell and that one’s after career could be of little conse- 
quence. In spite of a certain regrettable damp softness of 
the snow, the party slid with whoops of joy, down what- 
ever slope they might find, by a simple, untrammeled 
method for which they would unfailingly have been spanked 
by their mothers in years agone. But Sierra suiting is 
stout, and we risked all at a plunge, as it were, and did not 
mind a resultant cool freshness attendant on the rest of our 
journey. And we had to wade through torrents, in any case. 
By two o’clock we were eating luncheon at the base camp, 
and we had a real supper—think of exotic clam chowder in 
the meadows—with the main party. 

The acme of our dramatic season was the vaudeville per- 
formance given towards the end of our stay in Tuolumne 
Meadows, and the aeme of this performance was the origi- 
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nal play, entitled “The Heiress of Soda Springs.” One of 
the finest bits of realistic effect ever secured on the stage 
was when the solicitous Knight revived the fainting heiress 
by pouring into her face a five-gallon pail of water freshly 
dipped from the icy river. Her gasps were apparently gen- 
uine, really life-like. 

Conness Creek was our next abiding place, and from 
here a large party, in six separate groups under leaders, 
departed on a four day’s knapsack trip down Tuolumne 
Gorge to meet us later at Pleasant Valley Camp. They 
were attended the first day by a large number of followers, 
who went down over cliff and through brush far enough to 
get a taste of that particular sort of travel in which we 
keep “hitting our packs and shoving the trail along,” and 
to behold the magnificent great water wheels of the Tuol- 
umne. The main party, with numbers thus reduced, pro- 
ceeded to Matterhorn Cafion. The day was made memor- 
able by wonderful trees, the beautiful first view of Matter- 
horn Peak and Saw Tooth Range, banking the horizon 
like the world’s outermost ramparts, and by the twilight 
descent through a virgin forest of indescribably solemn and 
magnificent hemlocks, to where, beyond the swirling river, 
the campfire smoked up through a ghostly forest of 
bleached, gray, dead trees. 

In this camp the quarters of the married people were 
high up on a rocky shelf which rose, stage-like, just above 
the quarters of their more fortunate—I use the word ad- 
visedly in regard to locality only—fellows. The camp-fires 
were our footlights; shelter there was absolutely none, 
save that afforded by altitude or by the politeness of those 
below; and I heard my neighbor humming as she strewed 
out her bed: 

“The night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one.” 


ne 


In the morning, we climbed up over Benson Pass with its 
wide view of dark lakes set in distant snow and a peak- 
encircled-horizon, and rounding the gaunt gray prow of 
Volunteer Peak, finally came to the shores of Rodgers Lake, 
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of all our camping sites the most marvelous, the most bril- 
liantly beautiful. Deep blue was the lake, shot through 
with sparkling light. Bright banks of snow and great dark 
trees made its setting, and gray peaks rose abruptly above 
it like the mountains of the moon. Its loveliness was un- 
earthly. And when night came we looked straight up from 
our hard beds through black trees into a sky glittering with 
stars of equally unearthly brilliance. In the usual skies 
over our lowland country the stars seem mere twinkling 
punctures in a huge fabric. The eye strains to get a sense 
of perspective. But the stars above Rodgers Lake that 
night were silvery flames, globes of trembling fire, and 
some were terrifyingly near and some infinitely far away. 
No ripple broke the steel-blue surface of the lake, another 
firmament with great stars, apparently not reflected, but 
from its very depths “glittering magnificently unperturbed.” 

Yet next morning’s journey was scarcely an anticlimax. 
Much of the day we saw constantly, between dark tree 
trunks, glimpses of the opposite wall of Tuolumne Cafion 
hung with the deep purple veil of space, or our way was 
through the brilliant garden of flowers that grow so gaily 
on the protected southern slope. 

That afternoon at the camp in Pleasant Valley we were 
met by the Tuolumne Gorge detachments quite as expected, 
save that Mr. Colby’s group had pressed on to Hetch- 
Hetchy, relying solely on the beauties of Nature and much 
corn meal mush for sustenance during a hard two days’ 
march. 

Rising at dawn may sometimes borrow from necessity a 
seasoning of pleasure, but the rising at half-past four, at 
Mr. Tappaan’s instigation the day we left Pleasant Valley is 
in the minds of many, forever unforgivable, for after this 
superhuman effort we found ourselves still in the prime of 
the morning, after a six mile stroll through forest and open 
garden, in camp on Rancheria Mountain. It was unbeliev- 
able, and many could scarcely be persuaded to stop. Since 
the day was on our hands, so to speak, we killed a huge rat- 
tlesnake or two, and then climbed to the outlook. No place 
in the Sierra offers such a generous reward for so little 
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effort as Rancheria Mountain. Climbing up a gradual slope 
through a stately forest of silver fir, one comes suddenly 
upon rocky crags. From the crest of these the very earth 
opens up into one vast blue abyss—Tuolumne Gorge. 
Swinging one’s feet over a 5,000-foot drop one looks across 
to a mighty wall, itself more than a mile high, moulded in 
huge relief by the purple ravines, and decorated with irreg- 
ular and vari-colored patterns of shrubbery and forest. Still 
farther beyond loom the cruel spiked peaks of the Merced 
and Lyell groups. Up the cafion Lambert’s Dome gleams 
as an inconsequential lump in an ocean of huge peaks. To 
the northeast Conness heaves a vast, forbidding bulk against 
a billowy sky, while further westward the jagged Saw Tooth 
stands ferocious and defiant. Rancheria Mountain is prac- 
tically the box seat to the entire Sierra display. 

And now the end of the trip seemed in sight. We were 
to have but one more real camp, that at Hetch Hetchy. 
From this point on, people seemed more keenly appreciative 
of each bright hour, began to speak of the end, and of 
work, and of what they would order if they should find 
themselves with unlimited means in a good restaurant. The 
evening campfires became even more spontaneous, infor- 
mal, with just that shade of regret, that sense of imminent 
end that makes happiness keener. 

And all too soon, after a trembling moment of hope and 
fear on the automatic (sic) ferry, we were in our last camp 
in Hetch Hetchy, in that marvelous little valley, not so 
grand as Yosemite, but more luxuriant and quite as beauti- 
ful, with a gentler loveliness; there were reaches of wide 
green river overhung with trees, where a cataract foams 
with crashing laughter into a round emerald pool, set about 
with luminous azaleas, and where great falls plunge down 
from lofty cliffs above wide meadows. That our feet walked 
these paths and our eyes saw these things, we specially 
thank the gods, for much of this glory is soon to be “erased 
like an error and cancelled,” offered up a living sacrifice 
on Utility’s already prosperous altars. 

Time speeds fast now. The last campfire comes, and we 
lie about it among old companions and new-made friends; 
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we see the wide grassy meadow, the rich trees, the stars. 
We say good-bye. In the morning we march out, up over 
the ridge and on to Carlin’s Ranch. The next day we are 
on the last long trail of all—and it is long. The climax is 
the steep sandy zigzag into El Portal, made cruel with 
loose sharp stones, ghastly hot from the red blaze of the 
noon sun and the dazzling reflection from the white dust. 
It is hideously protected from any breath of air, hung with 
arras of poison oak, and absolutely endless. That the 
club did not die in droves on its infernal descent is due to 
the power of the human will, sustained by superb physical 
fitness. But few men in all human history would have been 
glad to experience that zigzag. Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego would have felt at home, and Dante would have 
seized upon it, and by its aid given a new and deathless 
horror to his Inferno. But presently we are bathing in real 
tubs, with no need of keeping an eye on the landscape, are 
dressed in curious-seeming clothes, are dining from break- 
able dishes on white linen, conscious of much sunburn and 
feet unnaturally small. We go into the Pullman cars, 
and sit blinking under the glaring lights. The Sierra Club 
trip of 1914 is over and we are tired and yet rested, in- 
describably exuberant and yet somehow sad. There is 
only one Sierra trip in all the world, we think. Surely no- 
where can there be such fellowship, such trails “Among 
the moody mountains where they stand, awed by the 
thought of their own majesty,” such starry radiances of 
night. We go back to our work, in all respects save one 
like him who 

“In stainless daylight saw the pure clouds roll 

Saw mountains pillaring the perfect sky, 

Then journeyed home to feel within his soul 

The torment of the difference till he die.” 

The difference does not torment us, for we know with all 
surety that we shall behold these glories again and yet 
again. Already, as we lean back with closed eyes in our 
plush seats, we are planning for the 1915 trip, and plotting 
a cunning device by which we shall reduce our dunnage 
a pound and three-quarters. 
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THROUGH THE TUOLUMNE CANON 





By Extten T. EMErson 





To all the novices on the 1914 outing the “Tuolumne Cajfion 
Trip,” as described by old-timers, seemed like an endless series 
of barbed wire entanglements separating an easy existence in 
the lap of luxury from an intimate knowledge of the sternest 
realities of life. Amyone rash enough to attempt the cross- 
ing of this barrier, if he survived at all, must emerge from it 
scarred, battered, famished, clothed only in tatters, but able 
henceforth to cope with all natural obstacles—a proven Sierran. 
Should we try? Was the reward worth the effort? We de- 
bated. 

At last, on July 20th, at camp on Conness Creek, a number 
of us joined the veteran expeditionary forces as raw recruits. 
We drew our rations, sorted out a few necessities from the 
thirty pounds of luxuries in our dunnage and lay down for our 
last night of safe and sane slumber. 

Tuesday, July 21st, saw the expedition, six officers, each 
commanding ten or twelve privates, set forth for the Cafion. 
Martial law was proclaimed and straggling was not permit- 
ted, although during the first morning’s march a vast crowd of 
camp-followers, including a moving picture artist, accompa- 
nied the army to see the marvelous water-wheel falls. We 
crossed Conness Creek and followed the north bank of the 
Tuolumne, finding a fair trail at first and later enjoying the 
chance to “shoot the chutes” over long stretches of damp and 
slippery granite slides. The changes of our expressions dur- 
ing this pastime, as they passed from pleased anticipation 
through frozen horror into delighted relief have, I trust, been 
immortalized by Mr. Pillsbury. 

To many of us the water-wheels and the splendid rush 
of white water over the smooth ledges between, were the most 
beautiful sight of the trip. We even envied the camp-followers 
who could stay all day to enjoy it, while we must press on 
after a tantalizingly short stay. At noon we bade the escort 
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farewell, and set forth for an afternoon of varied activity. We 
slid slides, we climbed rock piles, we fought brush, we crawled 
along cracks and had a thoroughly good time, finally crossing 
Return Creek on an opportune log bridge and making camp 
in a fine grove some distance further down the river. 

July 22nd saw us at the head of Muir Gorge soon after 
nine o'clock. Here we rested on a boulder out in the stream, 
which gave us a superb view of the sheer walls and rushing 
water. To reach the further end of the gorge we had to 
climb a thousand feet up the north bank to the cairn, on the 
summit of a fine headland. After descending a steep slide, we 
crossed Rodgers Creek at some distance from the river and 
followed down its western bank till we came again to the 
Tuolumne. Here we found an even finer view of the gorge, 
with the two streams joining in the foreground and the high 
domes of the cafion rim towering behind. 

We now followed the river again closely and by dint of 
very strenuous “hiking” and a final tussle with a thick growth 
of young cedars, we emerged late in the afternoon in a lovely 
open meadow of flowers, the upper end of Pate Valley. 

To Eastern eyes, the anachronism of Queen Anne’s Lace, 
columbine and golden-rod, blossoming side by side is startling 
but none the less delightful, and certainly the quiet meadow 
was a welcome sight. We crossed it quickly and established 
our camp near the mouth of Piute Creek. Rancheria Mountain 
loomed up majestically above us, and close to us were the 
great black oaks (one thirty-three feet in girth), whose acorns 
used to attract the Indians to camp under the edge of an 
overhanging cliff near by. Here we spent two nights and a 
lazy pleasant day, enjoying the flowers, the distant views, the 
interesting Indian picture writings on the cliff and on its flat 
ledges, the well-worn mortars, each with its pebble pestle for 
grinding acorns. For diversion we had excellent fishing, rattler 
hunting, bathing and swapping experiences with the other di- 
visions of the army as they appeared. Each of us to this 
day firmly believes that his squad had the most hairbreadth 
escapes, and the most thrilling adventures—so we are all con 
tent. 

Next morning the army divided, most of it returning to the 
main party by way of Piute Creek. Let us see the lower end of 
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the Tuolumne Cajion with the four small bands who passed 
through it to the Hetch Hetchy. Crossing one channel of the 
Tuolumne just above Piute Creek on an improvised bridge, 
and fording a second channel nearly waist deep, we followed 
the south bank of the river very closely, leaving it occasionally 
when a huge rocky buttress blocked our way and had to be 
crossed by a steep and circuitous route farther inland. 

These scrambles were more frequent on the second day 
as we approached Little Hetch Hetchy and afforded us the 
pleasures of chimney-climbing, ascending human ladders, and 
dropping from “bough to bough” through scrub growth, with 
many a dusty slide and scramble and occasional falls. Often 
deer or bear trails helped us. We came on an aspen grove 
well scarred by claws of bears and mountain lions, but ex- 
cept for a nightmare rattler and a very realistic dream bear, 
we met no wild game. 

It was restful to come on the quieter stretches of the river 
and the open spaces of Little Hetch Hetchy, and to see the 
wider valley beyond after our days by the rushing water and 
sheer cliffs and almost overhanging domes. And it was im- 
possible to reconcile ourselves to the thought of drowning that 
beautiful meadow land under many fathoms of water, forced 
back by the proposed dam. The charm of the valley should 
not be lost. Fortunately for us the memory of our night 
there can never be submerged. 

Early on the morning of the 26th we found ourselves on 
the good trail leading to the Hetch Hetchy itself and we all 
enjoyed the ability to lift our eyes from our feet and see the 
view with no fear of stumbling. We followed the trail to 
the base of Kolana Rock, where we carried the defenses of the 
club cache by assault (and battery), looting it most thoroughly 
and successfully. 

And then we sat down and reflected, and suddenly a shocking 
realization came upon us. We had crossed the barrier, the 
stern realities of life were ours by right of conquest, also the 
lap of luxury (see cache), but we and our clothes were prac- 
tically whole, hunger was gone, and we had not suffered any- 
thing worse than six extraordinarily varied and delightful 
days. “What an anticlimax!” you say. 

But not one of us will agree with you. 
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THE NORTH PALISADE GLACIER 


By W. L. Huser 





The Sierra has a particular fascination in the late autumn 
when signs of approaching winter are already evident. Then 
there is a certain indescribable stillness, perhaps lonely, but 
never oppressive, while the gray skies and the sighing of the 
wind in the trees seem ever to bear a warning of the storms 
soon to come. 

In all of the high altitudes the nights are chill and frosty, 
so much so that sleeping out under the open skies is not a 
pleasure to some, particularly if this mode of living is not self- 
imposed. These conditions, together with the short days, make 
extensive travels infrequent. Return trips of one day from 
permanent settlements involve less risk and discomfort. Thus 
limited to a one-day trip, we started on the morning of an 
autumn day of 1910 from the hotel of the little town of Big 
Pine, westward and upward along the creek of the same name. 
The start of the trip was made with double team and buck- 
board. My companion, an officer of the Inyo National Forest, 
did the driving, a responsibility of which I am always glad to 
be relieved. 

For nine miles a passable road follows close to Big Pine 
Creek, the lower course of which is marked only by a thin line 
of cottonwoods and aspens through the sage brush of the 
desert. This portion of the trip was very different from the 
general impression of desert travel. Neither heat nor glare gave 
discomfort. Instead we experienced only those features of 
desert travel which always remain with me as memories after 
the more disagreeable ones have been forgotten,—the beautiful 
coloring, the nearness of distant objects, the clear air of early 
morning and the pungent odor of sage brush. On this par- 
ticular morning the view across Owens Valley was unob- 
structed and the coloring was at its best just before the sun 
appeared over the White Mountains. 

The wagon road ends where the two forks of the creek unite, 
so here we left the team and proceeded on foot with camera 
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and lunch up the main branch of the stream. Both forks afford 
inviting fields for exploration, but on this trip my work lay up 
the main branch. The trail soon passes two fine cascades at 
the upper of which the creek drops about seventy-five feet 
quite precipitously. 

At an elevation of 10,000 feet we came to the end of the trail 
and the lowest of the lakes on Big Pine Creek—a fine rock- 
bound lake. Directly across it is one of the grandest cliffs I 
have seen anywhere in the Sierra, rising 2,000 feet almost 
vertically. This cliff is the face of a peak whose elevation is 
13,016 feet. It has since been named Temple Crag (See SreERRA 
Cius Buttetin, Vol. IX, No. 1). None of the lakes on Big 
Pine Creek have been named, although a very small log-crib 
dam has been built at the outlet of the lower one to store water 
for irrigation. From a little distance the waters of this lake 
appear milky, probably due to detritus from the glaciers above 
it. Upon close examination of these same waters I found that 
they contained myriads of very small insects. 

A short climb brought us to another lake on a rocky shelf 
just above the first lake, and here ended our duties. I had for 
several years been anxious to explore the region about the 
North Palisade which lies on the crest of the Sierra just at the 
head of Big Pine Creek. On this occasion I was not prepared 
for a trip to the region, but was unwilling to return without 
at least a look at this giant and at the great glacier which has 
such a pronounced effect upon the stream-flow of the creek. To 
gain this view I proposed a hurried climb up the rocky north 
wall of the cafion to some point from which we could see over 
the intervening cliffs. Then I started down with hopes that 
I should again visit this region and that the next trip would 
be made earlier in the season and with pack animals and equip- 
ment suited for going farther. A strenuous tramp brought us 
to the team at dark. The drive across the desert in the night 
completed an interesting day. 

August 10, 1912, almost two years after my first visit, found 
me again at the lake below Temple Crag, this time with four 
companions and provided with pack train and ample camp 
equipment. The next morning the duties of one of my com- 
panions took him down to the valley. The remainder of the 
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party made an early start for the glacier at the head of the 
creek. 

The ascent to the foot of the glacier, more than two thousand 
feet, was over ledges of bare granite and loose rock-slides with 
several branches of the stream to cross. This upper basin of 
Big Pine Creek is one of the wildest in the Sierra. It is all 
over 10,000 feet in elevation and is near or above timber line. 
The ascent through it is the more interesting because of the 
ever-changing views of the precipitous eastern faces of the 
giant peaks at its head—Mt. Sill, the North Palisade, Mt. Win- 
chell and Agassiz Needle. 

At the lower end of a tongue of ice which reached far below 
the remainder of the glacier, we stopped to study a route to the 
main glacier above. The scramble over the rock ledges to the 
left proved much easier than it appeared from a distant view. 

This brought us to the foot of the terminal moraine of the 
main glacier. Here one first gains an idea of the immense 
power of the glacier, which has slowly piled up a mountain 
of debris of all sizes, from coarse sand to boulders weighing 
many tons. On the lower face these particles are all practically 
at the angle of repose. This feature lends some excitement to 
the next bit of climbing, particularly when one finds the 
smaller particles, loosened by his own movements, beginning 
to slide out from under some boulder of several tons’ weight 
directly above. 

At the top of the moraine one suddenly gains a wonderful 
view of the ice field of the glacier extending from under foot to 
the mountain wall opposite. This glacier is the largest in the 
Sierra. It has a length of about one mile and a width of ap- 
proximately a mile and a half. Directly at its head is the face 
of the North Palisade, a magnificent, almost vertical cliff, 
1,500 feet in height. The summit of the peak (14,254 feet) is 
probably inaccessible from this side. 

The glacier itself presents many features common to glaciers 
—perched boulders, crevasses, streamlets, and bergschrund. 
However, as active glaciers are not numerous in California, 
many of these features must continue to attract attention; and 
as this wonderland at the head of Big Pine Creek becomes bet- 
ter known it will have many admiring visitors. 
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THE CHOICE OF A CAMP* 





By Jonn Knox McLean 





Let it be in the deep and solemn woods, a place of great 
trees, where the fir grows, and the sugar pine, queen of the 
forest; the yellow pine, prince consort to the queen, and noble 
cedars. Let it be among the mountains. If it be where some 
great ice-dome dominates the Jesser peaks, so much the better. 
Not to stay in sight of the great monarch always, but where 
on occasion can be caught, all on the sudden, the face of him; 
and where he is seen in partial disclosure rather than in full. 
Let there be a river; not too large, but of full banks, clear, 
cold and impetuous; a river that would drown you, and cheer- 
fully would, if it got the chance; there must be some spice of 
danger, else no true sense of solitude. Let this river be fringed 
with azaleas; outside of these, the great-leaved shield-saxi- 
frage and ferns in shady spots. Before your abiding place let 
sun and shadow mingle in equal parts. Be near a spring of 
water. Let the camp be somewhat environed with shrubberies ; 
vine-maple, dogwood, hazel bush,—their brighter green in most 
grateful contrast with the deeper tones. 

Do not go utterly alone; one or two with you, who can with- 
out embarrassment sometimes be silent; long silent if occasion 
may require, but who can talk, too, when the mood is on. A 
good Indian serves well on some accounts. He understands 
the art of silence and can practice it without burden to his 
feelings. He can give you points in wood lore, and introduce 
you to some fine features of the solitude other guides might 
miss; besides, he is himself a son of the solitude and fits in 
well with the surroundings. If not an Indian, then a poet, if 
you know a sane one. There was such an one once,’ who by 
the sunshine of his presence illuminated the atmosphere of this 
Club; and whose presence made the sunshine brighter every- 
where. What a comrade he was! How with him one could 





*From an unpublished essay entitled ““Multitude and Solitude.” One of these 
extracts, together with others from unpublished writings of the late Dr. McLean. 
appeared in a biography by John Wright Buckham 

* Edward Roland Sili. 
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spend whole days in silence unreserved, without embarrass- 
ment; and again beside the campfire talk through long 
evenings or for half the night sometimes over the smouldering 
ashes. How he loved the forest solitude! What varied cul- 
ture he had garnered from it! How he could open its inner 
meanings to neophytes like some of us who went with him, 
page by page, chapter by chapter, scarcely with words at all, 
but by his own deep gladness and visible comprehension of it. 
But he is gone, and all the forests are poorer for it. Yet one 
should not say that either. It is not wholly true. Mountain 
and wood mourn him, yet his invisible presence abides in them 
everywhere. It can be felt in places where in bodily presence 
he never went. Whoever was privileged to wilderness-com- 
radeship with Professor Sill will keep that comradeship un- 
broken and living so long as there are forests to visit, and he 
is permitted to visit them. 

Your material surroundings bent to your mind, settle down 
for six weeks’ stay at least; not a day less will suffice for much. 
Stay as much longer as you can. Abide in this retreat meekly. 
Do not set up to be the superior intelligence there, which you 
are not; be content to have footing as the inferior, which you 
will very soon find you are. Go not to lord it over your little 
brethren of the wood, Nature’s other children, but to be their 
guest; not even to learn about them, but to learn from them. 
Draw closely to these gentle neighbors, obeying, with reference 
to them, St. Paul’s injunction to esteem others better than 
yourself. For they are better; every one of them, and their 
name is legion; is, up to the measure of his calling and in his 
way, fulfilling God’s will more perfectly than you. 

And if you are to gain anything in this place or to gain any- 
thing in Nature’s precincts anywhere, you must provide your- 
self with open mind, “alert to observe, but above all things 
else ready to receive whatever of truth, power or spirit, Nature 
has to impart.” Nature’s meanings are not to be strained after, 
only yielded to; not grasped, only to be received by instillation. 

* * * + * * * * 

Nature well knows the hiding of her strength. She stands 


without discomposure. Full willing is she the multitude should 
do its utmost upon her nurslings. For it is her multitude. It 
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is she who implants the gregarious instinct. She did it know- 
ingly, she who opens the individual faculties to receive the 
mighty impress of all this. She superintends the processes, 
and lends a hand, and is not abashed. She is aware of other 
resources. In the great contest of Hush against Rush, Nature 
stands serenely confident of her ground. You will recall that 
the opening definition made the Solitude identical with Nature, 
leaving out only man. And now, what is left after you have 
subtracted man from Nature, is much. All of the earth, and 
sea, and sky, and most of what in them is. The Solitude doesn’t 
mean a graveyard. It means all the life there is, except just 
human life; and there is oceans of it. The resources for 
nature-culture are as inexhaustible as those for humanity cul- 
ture, and perhaps more effective. It is Nature that puts up 
both cultures, out of the two to make one. In doing it she 
combines them, I think, somewhat as she does in combining 
oxygen with nitrogen to make air; the nature element here is 
the less in volume, maybe, but it is more in weight, and greatly 
the more efficient. 

And then, Nature begins her work early. Her day began 
long enough before that of humanity. She had us to herself, 
as you know, in the long ages of general globe development. 
And after the race arrived Nature long kept us individually 
segregated. You will remember, too, that when we did begin 
to mingle, it was not exactly to swap wisdom and exchange 
developmental tips. About all that passed between primeval 
men appears to have been knocks. Broken heads formed the 
regular medium of exchange. Humanity, in those days, was 
engaged in creating the raw materials for experience. There 
was as yet no merchantable experience to be had. The Pac- 
tolian river was carrying only mud—mud and blood—rather 
than charity and clarity. It was later that bibles came in; very 
lately that printing presses arose and humanity organized its 
boards of trade. Now in those long intervals Nature took 
occasion to weave into our nature many ineradicable strains. 
She set her sign manual deep. 

Even as yet she has us in our opening hours. Wholly at 
first, partially until, and even after, we are grown. There is 
nothing to which the youngling clings as to a flower or some 
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bright shell; there are tremulous memories in them of his 
last thousand years. Nature, like heaven, lies about us in our 
childhood,—and so do the intimations and interpretations of 


Nature. 
“We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles.” 


You will remember Longfellow’s quatrain upon Agassiz: 


“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee; 
Saying, Here is a story book, 
The father hath written for thee.” 


And Wordsworth’s “Boy :” 


“There was a Boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander! Many a time 

At evening would he stand alone 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And then, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 

That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again 
Responsive to his calls. 

... And when it chanced 

That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents ;—or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 

Its woods and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


Oh, the blessedness of having been a boy in the country! 
What gladness in the experience, what riches in the retrospect. 
I am glad the practice of being born in the country has not 
utterly gone out. Dame Nature loves her country boy. Her 
city boy, too, I suppose; only he was born away from home, 
and must be coaxed back, first, to its quietness and peace. 
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COLLECTING INSECTS OF THE HIGH MOUNTAINS 





By Vernon L. KELLocc 





The animal life of the high mountains, in summer, consists 
chiefly of insects—and Sierra Club members. There are a 
few other kinds of mammals, a few kinds of fishes and rep- 
tiles, more kinds of birds, and many kinds of insects. In 
the high mountains, as in the lowland, it is the Age, now, of 
Man and Insects. There is only one species of man, but he 
dominates the world by his wit. There are nearly 400,000 
species of insects, and they do their dominating by virtue of 
numbers. I do not know how many kinds of insects there are 
resident in the Sierra Nevada, but the number runs into the 
thousands. Of them all, the most conspicuous, and in many 
ways the most interesting, are the butterflies. I have tried to 
tell about a few of them in an earlier Bulletin (Vol. IX, No. 
2, June, 1913). Other fairly conspicuous and attractive ones 
are the moth-like caddis flies that flutter in the foliage on the 
bank of streams, the great, brown, wood-boring beetles, that 
are seen occasionally in the forest belt, the curious soft-bodied 
white ants that swarm out occasionally when a fallen log is 
chopped into, the granite-colored katydids that look like their 
green cousins of the lowlands except for the adaptive change 
in color, the busy Syrphid flies and bees of the lush gardens of 
wild flowers in glacial meadows, and the ever-active, indus- 
trious ants working out their marvelous lives under the feet 
of all the other mountain creatures. Some insects, too, there 
are, that are fairly conspicuous but not attractive. The mos- 
quitoes are the best known and most insistently noticeable of 
these. 


The more one looks the more one sees. Some trampers will 
go through the mountains for a whole summer and come out 
without having noticed any other kinds of insects than mos- 
quitoes and a few large butterflies, like the black and yellow 
swallow-tails of the lower meadows. But anyone who will 
can scrape acquaintance with many kinds of insects, some of 
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them beautiful, and all of them, if observed with any atten- 
tion, of interesting habits or manner. Some of these observers 
will wish to collect and preserve some of the kinds of insects 
they see. It is for Sierra Club members of this latter class 
that I write these few notes of suggestion. 

For collecting butterflies, one should have a gauze net with 
light folding handle. Or no handle at all need be brought from 
home, improvised ones being cut and fitted after reaching the 
mountains. A butterfly may be killed by putting on it a few 
drops of chloroform or ether, or by a firm and slightly pro- 
tracted pinching of the two sides of the thorax (the part of 
the body from which the wings arise). This pinching should 
be strong but not severe enough to crush the body. It may ad- 
visedly be repeated two or three times before assuming that the 
butterfly is killed. The butterflies should be put away with 
wings folded, in envelopes or bits of fairly stiff paper (writ- 
ing paper is good), folded to form a triangular holder. 

For all other insects the best method of killing is by the use 
of a “cyanide bottle,” prepared by dropping two or three lumps, 
each as large as a finger end, of cyanide of potassium into the 
bottom of a wide-mouthed bottle (of 4 to 8 ounces capacity). 
Over the cyanide should be put enough moistened plaster of 
Paris to completely cover it. When the plaster of Paris sets 
the cyanide will be held firmly in the bottom of the bottle. 
Keep the bottle firmly corked and it will always be filled with 
a gas deadly to any insects that may be dropped into it. Keep 
a piece of blotting paper, occasionally renewed, over the plas- 
ter of Paris in the bottom of the bottle. Keep also a loosely 
crushed piece of tissue paper in the bottle, both to soak up 
moisture from the insect bodies and to keep the insects from 
knocking about too violently as the bottle is carried. Drop 
any collected flies, ants, bees, beetles, bugs, and even small 
moths and butterflies, into this bottle as you tramp and wan- 
der during the day. At night take out the dead insects and 
either pack them away between thin layers of cotton wadding 
in a small wooden or tin box, or “pin them up” by thrusting 
an insect pin vertically through the thorax until only one- 
fourth of it projects above the back of the insect. Keep these 
pinned insects in a small wooden box with its bottom covered 
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with pressed cork or peat or the pith of the flowering stalk 
of the Century plant. The pin should be thrust deeply and 
firmly into the cork or pith so that jarring cannot loosen them. 

Soft-bodied insects, especially larvae (caterpillars, grubs, 
etc.), may be kept in small bottles of alcohol of about 85 per 
cent strength. Common commercial alcohol is about 95 per 
cent strength; add about 1-10 part of water to it. However, 
alcohol takes out the color, and injures the hairy covering of 
insects to such a degree that only such fleshy and soft-bodied 
kinds should be preserved in it as would become too much de- 
formed by drying. The butterflies in the papers and the in- 
sects on the pins are preserved, of course, simply by drying. 

Careful records should be made of the time and place of cap- 
ture of all insects taken. Indeed there is hardly any excuse for 
collecting insects without such records, which give the entom- 
ologist a basis for determining such important matters as dis- 
tribution, seasonal appearance, etc., of the insects collected. 
Field notes on habits of the insects observed are especially valu- 
able. All too little is known of the life of the insects of the 
high mountains. Of such familiar mountain regions as the 
California Sierra Nevada, we are, indeed, pretty well acquainted 
with the insect fauna. But this only means that we know 
that such and such insects are found there and such others are 
not. It does not at all mean that we know why and how they 
live there. 

Finally, I may say that I shall be glad to add to these few 
and general suggestions more specific ones at the personal re- 
quest of any Sierra Club members. And I shall be glad to 
learn, after the summer’s collecting season is finished, of any 
interesting captures. 

Stanford University. 
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SKI RUNNING: AN IMPRESSION 





By Haze. Kinc 





“Out of your cage, 
Come out of your cage, 
And take your soul on a pilgrimage!” 

Come away from the rush and stress of life and follow on 
skis the flight of a mountain blue bird.* To find those birds 
in the high mountains in winter is a rare privilege and to be 
able to observe them from skis is still another. So let the 
Pullman porter set you free at Truckee when he lifts his trap 
door, and glide away over the snowy slopes to the silent haunts 
of that wandering bird. 

Already your soul has swung far out on the keen driving 
air to a snow-tipped pine tree; but your unmanageable and 
awkward body, (it is all of that with strips of boards, half again 
as long as you are, attached to your feet), must struggle and 
push to make even a little headway up the hill. 

It seems at the first careful lifting of one’s feet that one needs 
the strength of a Sandow. There can be no doubt; the use 
of skis demands muscular effort. But this winter sport takes 
not alone physical ability, but mental agility as well,—the art 
of looking ahead, determining one’s course and swaying one’s 
body accordingly. In the ascent you must place your weight 
forward. In the descent it is just the reverse. The extent of 
this forward and backward movement varies with the steep- 
ness of the slopes encountered. The steeper the declivity the 
more the body, in ascending, swings forward, whether you are 
traveling straight ahead, or are taking a zig-zag course. Again, 
the opposite movement takes place in the descent, while in any 
case the weight is always thrown from the knees. 

You, of course, would suppose that the responsibility of 
keeping your equilibrium rests with your feet and ankles, they 


* It will be of interest to ornithologists to learn that mountain bluebirds (Sialia 
currucoides) were found wintering on the vast snowfields at Truckee in February 
and March, 1914. Curiously enough at that high altitude, in the dead of winter, 
small butterflies and other insects, especially tree-hoppers (Membracide), were 
found abundant during the sunny hours of the day wherever patches of chaparral 
were free of snow and exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The heating power 
of the sun in such places, aided by reflection from the snowfields, would appear 
incredible to one who has not experienced it. For Mountain Bluebird, see Sremaa 
Crus Butretin. Vol. VIII, No. 4.—Editor 
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being in closer touch with the skis, but it is not so. They act 
merely in a steering capacity and as brakes, and must always 
move in connection with the rest of your quick and lithe body 
which swings like a pendulum. 

In short, it is rhythm; it is the same intangible pulsing, the 
same beat that comes into the mind and dominates the body in 
skating and in dancing; it is the same undercurrent of mental 
movement with which all activity, physical or otherwise, is 
filled, and it is this harmonious blending of the body with the 
mind that enables you to travel easily and gracefully over the 
glistening snow. 

But even with a sense of rhythm to your credit, you must 
not expect that it alone will instantaneously swing you up to 
that happy playground to which your soul rushed out, in the 
early morning. You must learn to be patient in your slips, and 
slides, and falls; to even anticipate the latter, so that you may 
tumble jauntily into the snow, thus causing you no bruises or 
pain. 

It is a cosy place for half a minute, (until you begin to 
thaw); that hole you have dug for yourself where the snow 
snuggles into every corner of your body. But such a snarl 
to disentangle, skis, stick and head all curled up in a knot, and 
when you are freed, erect and ready to start again, how 
humiliating to leave behind, for others to come upon, that hole 
for a signpost, “Here I fell!” 

It takes quite a few pilgrimages to the skiing grounds to 
pass beyond that period of disfiguring the snow, and to glide 
with all ease and abandon down any sort of slope. To take 
bumps and dodge trees you must approach them without fear ; 
with the realization that they are to be considered but with 
all the self-assurance and determination that you are master, 
and that they can have no terrors for you. 

Here is where a knowledge of mountaineering is of ad- 
vantage, for an understanding of heights and distances. A 
cautious alertness for precipices and crevasses, also, is most 
essential before attempting and hazarding too much. Again, 
another quality that is necessary to a ski-runner is endurance, 
especially in the case of journeying from place to place; for to 
travel steadily and easily, as the Indians do, is to win your goal 
with the least possible fatigue and trepidation. 
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Even after all is said, you will never learn to be quick and facile 
in strapping on your skis yourself, and skimming joyously over 
the freshly packed snow, unless you have a real love of advent- 
ure in your heart; unless you want to penetrate the winter’s 
silences and mingle with and vanish away into them, with the 
hushed hope of stealthily tracking the mountain blue bird, or 
maybe coming upon a rocky fortress, where you can plant your 
skis endwise on the snowy threshold, climb upon its battlements 
and there stretch out in the warm sunshine, listening for the 
faintest stir of insect or wind. 

If you are intent upon all this; if you are eager sometimes 
to wander through an enchanted forest over which a fairy’s 
fog wand has cast a spell, and are impatient to be caught up 
yourself into this soft and caressing web of mystery, then I 
say to you, “Scribe and stay-at-home, 

Saint and sage, 


Out of your cage, 
Come out of your cage!” 


Put on your skis and go up to the mountain top. There 
pause; gather yourself together in a crouching position, just 
as a bird does before it leaps into the air; then straighten out, 
with equal scorn of your moorings, with life and freedom 
tingling from your toes to the sparkle in your eyes, and you, 
too, will fly over that white world, alighting gradually and up- 
tightly (we hope). 

In any case, you have had the exhilaration of that wonder- 
fully quick downward movement, and after you have gathered 
yourself together again to reascend the slope, you have the 
pleasure in the climb, of pausing to watch the changing clouds, 
of speculating as to “what is beyond that ridge,” of noticing 
the whispering trees, until you find yourself once more at the 
top, ready and impatient to try again your ski wings. 

What a sad moment it is when the time comes to lay aside 
those skis in the baggage car, and to steam down soberly and 
leisurely from the heights to resume the routine of every-day 
life. But it is only the train that moves slowly and cautiously. 
Your soul, caged again, beats upon the windows of the Pull- 
man car for fresh air and freedom, and still dreams of that 
happy pilgrimage into the vast white stillness. 
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LAKE TAHOE IN WINTER* 





By J. E. Cuurca, Jr 





Lake Tahoe is an ideal winter resort for the red-blooded ; for 
the viking and the near viking; for the man and the woman, 
who for the very exhilaration of it, seek the bracing air and 
the snow-clad forests. Lake Tahoe is as charming in winter 
as in summer, and far grander. There is the same water—in 
the morning placid, in the afternoon foam-flecked, on days of 
storm tempestuous. The lake never freezes; not even a film of 
ice fringes its edge. Sunny skies and warm noons and the 
lake’s own restlessness prevent. Emerald Bay alone is some- 
times closed with ice, but more often it is as open as the outer 
lake. Even the pebbles glisten on the beach as far back as 
the wash of the waves extends. 

But beyond the reach of the waves a deep mantle of white 
clads the forests and caps the distant peaks. The refuse of 
the forests, the dusty roads, and the inequalities of the ground 
are all buried deep. A smooth, gently undulating surface of 
dazzling white has taken their place. 

The forest trees are laden with snow. Each frond bears its 
pyramid and each needle its plume of white. The fresh green 
of the foliage and the ruddy brown of the bark are accentuated 
rather than subdued by their white setting. But as the eye 
travels the long vista of ascending and retreating forest, the 
green and the brown of the near by trees fade gradually away 
until the forest becomes a fluffy mantle of white upon the dis- 
tant mountainside. Above and beyond the forest’s utmost 
reaches rise the mountain crags and peaks, every angle rounded 
into gentle contours beneath its burden of snow. 

Along the margin of the lake appear the habitations and 
works of man deeply buried and snow-hooded until they re- 
call the scenes in Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” 

The lover of the lake and its bird life will miss the gulls 
but will find compensation in the presence of the wild fowl— 
the ducks and the geese—that have returned to their winter 


* By the courtesy of the Sunset Magazine. 
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haunts. Lake Tahoe is pre-eminently adapted as a winter re- 
sort for three prime reasons: First, it is easily accessible; 
second, no place in the Sierra Nevada, not even Yosemite ex- 
cepted, offers so many attractions; third, it is the natural and 
easy gateway in winter to the remote fastnesses of the northern 
Sierra. 

The second and the third points claim immediate attention ; 
the first must wait. Among the attractions pre-eminently as- 
sociated with Lake Tahoe in winter are boating, cruising, snow- 
shoeing, exploring, hunting, mountain climbing, photography, 
and camping for those whose souls are of sterner stuff. Fish- 
ing during the winter months is prohibited by law. 

If one asks where to go, a bewildering group of trips and 
pleasures appears. But there come forth speedily from out 
the number a few of unsurpassed allurement. These are a 
ski trip from Tallac to Fallen Leaf Lake to see the breakers 
and the spray driven by a rising gale against the rock-bound 
shore, and, when the lake has grown quieter, a boat ride to 
Fallen Leaf Lodge beneath the frowning parapets of Mt. Tal- 
lac. Next a ski trip up the glen to the buried hostelry at 
Glen Alpine, where one enters by way of a dormer window 
but is received to a cheerful fire and with royal hospitality. 

Under the skillful guidance of the keeper, a memorable ex- 
perience may be made of a day’s climb up the southern face 
of Mt. Tallac for an unrivalled panoramic view from its sum- 
mit, and a speedy but safe glissade back to the hostelry far, 
far below. And if the legs be not too stiff from the glissade, 
a climb over the southern wall of the Glen to Desolation Val- 
ley and Pyramid Peak, whence can be seen the long gorge of 
the Rubicon. The thousand lakes that dot this region present 
no barrier to one’s progress, for they are frozen over and lie 
buried deep beneath the snow that falls here in an abundance 
hardly exceeded elsewhere in the Tahoe region. 

A close rival of these is the climb from Rubicon Park up the 
stately range in its rear to visit the mountain hemlock, the 
graceful queen of the high mountains, and to gaze across the 
chasm at the twin crags beyond. 

And peer of them all, though requiring but little exertion, is 
a trip to Brockway to enjoy the unrivalled view of the “Land's 
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End” of the lake and catch the colors of the pansies that are 
still in bloom in a niche of the old sea wall. If one possess 
the artist’s mood, he will add thereto a boat ride round State 
Line Point in the lazy swell of the evening sea beneath the 
silent pine-clad cliffs, while the moon, as beautiful as any sum- 
mer moon, rides overhead. Only the carpet of snow and the 
film of ice that gathers from the spray upon the boat keeps 
one alive to the reality that the season is winter. 

Finally, a rowing trip along the western shore of the lake 
with stops at pleasure en route. One can have weather to suit 
his taste, for the waters on this shore are safe in storm, and 
the barometer and the sky will give full warning long before 
the weather attains the danger point. The man who loves the 
breath of the storm and the glow of excitement will loose his 
boat from Tallac when the clouds swing down the cafion and 
speed forth borne, as it were, on the wings of the waves to- 
ward the distant foot of the lake—past the black-water wall 
where the waves of Emerald Bay sweep into Tahoe, through 
the frothy waters where the wind shifts and whips round 
Rubicon Point, over the white caps of Meek’s Bay until by 
skillful maneuvering the jutting cape is weathered and quieter 
water is found in McKinney Bay. Full time there is, with the 
wind astern, to reach the river’s mouth at Tahoe City, but the 
voyager who loves the woodland will tarry for a night in the 
dense fir forest of Blackwood, while his boat rides safely 
moored to the limb of a prostrate tree. 

Regarding the eastern side of the lake, the bold shore and 
jutting headlands, the fewness of the landing places, and the 
sweep of the waves make cruising in these waters a matter of 
supreme skill] and farsightedness. Let the viking learn with 
broad-beamed boat the mastery of the western shore before he 
turns his boat’s prow to the east. For the man of milder tastes 
the motorboat will suffice or the mail steamer, which plies the 
waters of Lake Tahoe twice a week 

In tobogganing, the hills and open meadows at Tahoe City 
and at Glenbrook will furnish royal sport for the devotee. 
Skating and ice-yachting must be sought in regions where 
the snow is less deep and the cold more intense 

Skiing is the chief method of locomotion in winter at the 


lake, and the novice soon becomes expert in the milder forms 
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of the sport. Ski trails thread the forests at Tahoe City and 
radiate from every resort. The open inns at Tahoe City and 
Glenbrook, and The Grove near Tallac and the resorts on 
Fallen Leaf Lake insure the traveler’s comfort, while the hos- 
pitality of the caretakers at all of the resorts is proverbial. 

The question of when and how to go is naturally a leading 
one. During the months of November to April, two sledging 
services are furnished, each thrice a week—one from Carson 
City to Glenbrook, the other from Truckee to Tahoe City. 
The mail boat connects with the incoming sledges and train on 
Tuesday and Saturday. The route from Carson City, which 
crosses the heights of the Carson Range, affords a superb 
view of the lake at sunset. The route from Truckee traverses 
the wooded cafion of the Truckee River, when scenically at 
its best. 

The journey from Truckee to the lake can also be made on 
skis in one short day. It is an exhilarating trip, if one travels 
light. If one desires to tarry en route, he may carry his 
blankets and food on his back or haul them on a toboggan, 
and spend the night at the half-way station, known as Uncle 
Billy’s. 

The best time to visit the lake is after the heaviest of the 
winter snows have fallen. The period of steady and heavy 
precipitation occurs in January. After this month is past, 
there are long periods of settled weather broken only occa- 
sionally by storms, which add to rather than detract from 
one’s pleasure. 

The special equipment requisite for winter trips to Tahoe 
is slight. ‘The list includes goggles (preferably amber), 
German socks and rubbers, woolen shirt, sweater, short 
heavy coat, and mittens. For mountain climbing a pair of 
Canadian snowshoes should be added to the equipment; for 
traveling on the level, a pair of ski can be rented at Truckee 
or the lake. If one desires to camp instead of stopping at 
the resorts around the lake, a tent and waterproof sleeping-bag 
should be procured. 

The cost of transportation in winter is scarcely more than 
in summer. The sledge trip from either Truckee or Carson 
City to the lake is $2.50, an amount only $1.00 in excess of 
the regular fare by rail. Board will cost no more than in 
summer. 
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MT. PARNASSUS 





By Aristipes E. PHoutTRIDES 





To one who has seen the wonderful revel of light and 
color that takes place day after day over mountain and sea 
in the central region of Greece, and heard the murmurs of 
the waves mingling in everlasting melodies with the whis- 
pers of the silvery olive groves, it cannot seem strange that 
the ancient Greeks should have thought of light and music 
as having the shining Sun-god for their common source, 
or that they should have considered the mountain which 
commands the whole of the Corinthian Gulf and overlooks 
most of central and southern Greece as his proper mansion. 

As we traveled along the northern coast of the Pelopon- 
nesus one day last April and beheld Mt. Parnassus, crowned 
with glittering snow, towering majestically across the blue 
waters of the Corinthian Gulf, such thoughts must have 
inevitably suggested themselves to us, even if we had not 
been acquainted with the history of the region. And a 
week later, as we saw it again from the little steamer that 
took us from Piraeus through the Corinthian Canal to the 
little harbor of Itea, we were once more imbued with the 
spirit of light and music and poetry. 

To climb Mt. Parnassus was part of a plan that we had 
conceived in the summer of 1912 in the heart of the High 
Sierra of California. In this month of April, 1914, my com- 
panion, Francis P. Farquhar, coming from America, and I 
from Egypt, met at Patras, almost within sight of the peaks 
of Parnassus. It was very early in the season for moun- 
taineering in Greece, but we who had been on the peaks 
of the Sierra, were not so much alarmed at the prospect of 
snow as the good people of the neighborhood seemed to 
think we should be. Accordingly it was with light hearts 
that we disembarked at Itea and set out on foot, in the soft 
light of late afternoon, for Delphi. We walked through 
the fertile plain of Crissa, up the first foothills of Parnas- 
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sus, and past the little village of Chryso to the village of 
Kastri. The latter now bears the ancient name of Delphi. 

We stopped at the little house of Paraskevas, which the 
proprietor calls the “Hotel des Etrangers” and which com- 
mands the best view of the gorge of the Phaedriadae. From 
the modest balcony of the house we looked with wonder at 
the magnificence which was spread before our eyes. Di- 
rectly below our feet lay the narrow gorge through which 
the waters of the Pleistos run whenever the storm breaks 
over the majestic cliffs of reddish rock rising on either side. 
The aspect here is wild and impressive. But the gorge grad- 
ually widens into the pleasant plain with its red-earthen 
fields, its green vineyards and silvery olive groves—the most 
glorious olive groves in Greece, with the exception perhaps 
of those covering the valley of Taygetus about ancient 
Sparta. Beyond shone the sapphire waves of the Gulf, 
carrying the glance across the waters to the Peloponnesian 
mountains of Panachaicon and Erymanthus. To the west 
the purple masses of Mt. Kiona and the ancient Korax 
loomed against the sky, brilliant with the expiring colors 
of the setting sun. Then indeed we saw and heard light 
and music in waves eternally streaming from Apollo’s an- 
cient shrine. 

In the morning we went forth in the brilliant light of a 
Grecian day and walked to the site of the ancient Delphi, 
where were once the shrine and oracle of the Pythian Apollo. 
We wondered whether we would be graciously received by 
the god. In the old days a detachment of the army of 
Xerxes, coming to take possession of the sacred treasures, 
was overwhelmed by a terrific thunder-storm, that caused 
two crags to split off from Parnassus and roll down, crush- 
ing many and striking terror into the hearts of the sur- 
vivors. Herodotus tells the tale in the eighth book. 

For us, however, the sky shone brighter than ever and 
the whispers of the olive trees sounded propitious to our 
ears. Thus we turned to the mouth of the cleft whence 
the waters of the Fountain of Castalia gush forth, cold like 
the snow of the mountain tops, as welcome to the traveler 
today as they were to the pious pilgrims of old who flocked 
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to the unfailing oracle for advice in time of stress. And 
presently we ourselves went in search of the oracle. Fol- 
lowing the Sacred Way, we passed by the Treasury of the 
Athenians, now restored to a semblance of its former beauty, 
and came to the bare remains of the once great Temple of 
Apollo. From its innermost chamber, according to tradi- 
tion, arose the vapors that inspired the Pythian priestess. 
Here we plucked blood-red poppies and paused to dream 
of the by-gone days. In the gymnasium we could see the 
youths of Delphi filling their bodies with harmonies of form ; 
from the tiers of the theatre we beheld Apollo and Athena 
judging between the matricide Orestes and the avenging 
furies ; and all about us we saw in their former splendor and 
beauty the master works of the ancient architects and sculp- 
tors. When the evening came, and the Sun-god sank once 
more in the west, we returned to our inn and lay down to 
sleep and dream over again the fair dreams of the day. 

As soon as early dawn the “rosy-fingered” dispelled the 
blackness of the night, we rose, and with Demos, our ven- 
erable guide, started for the top of the mountain. Demos 
proved an interesting companion. In spite of his sixty 
years he could climb as fast as a mountain goat. Of such 
trivial things as reading and writing he, of course, knew 
nothing. But he knew many a mountain song and story. 
He told us of the dangers that hung over the people of the 
region in the old days when bandits flocked free over the 
mountain sides and how he himself once had a narrow 
escape from the hands of a great robber. “Many things 
mine eyes have seen,” said he, “for then men were made of 
iron and were fed with the anger of the earth.” 

We climbed on and up, through pastures where shepherds 
were leading out their flocks of sheep and goats for the 
day’s feeding, through sparse groves of evergreens and 
over shoulders of ragged rock, until at length we came out 
upon a great high plateau, covered with flowers: snow- 
white and purple iris, blue and white asters dancing among 
crimson poppies, daisies, white with yellow eyes, nodding 
to amber crocuses, and dandelions couched among vetches 
and lupines. After a slight descent into a mountain meadow, 
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cultivated by the inhabitants of the village of Arachova, 
we reached the foot of a steep hill covered with mastich 
bushes and prickly oaks. It was a matter of some twenty 
minutes to climb this for a visit to the famous Korykian 
Grotto. The Grotto lies very near the top of the hill and 
could hardly be discovered by one unfamiliar with the place, 
for its entrance is small and hidden behind bushes. As we 
entered we found ourselves in a dark cavity, the floor of 
which seemed to sink beneath us. We struck matches 
and presently were able to make our way down into the 
innermost recesses. Above us the roof dripped from mas- 
sive stalactites. It was in this cave that the Sun-god loved 
the beautiful nymph Korykia, and here the chosen nymph 
was worshiped in later generations with her companions and 
Pan, the shepherd god. In times of distress it was a refuge 
for the people of the vicinity. Hither the Phocians fled 
when their land was invaded by the Thessalians a few years 
before the coming of Xerxes. Here the Delphians hid their 
treasures when the Persian armies swept over the country. 
In the days of the Turkish oppression it was the hiding 
place of many Klephtes, men who preferred to live on the 
mountains whence they could swoop down upon the op- 
pressors and wreak vengeance for wrongs. During the War 
of Independence it was the stronghold of one of the great- 
est chiefs of the war, the unfortunate Odysseus Androutsos ; 
and under the reign of Otto, it afforded shelter to many a 
roving bandit. Now it is left in solitude, a shrine to the an- 
cient divinities, exposed only to the gaze of the peaceful 
traveler. 

We returned to the high-lying fields and presently reached 
the forest of fir that covers the slopes of the main mountain. 
We wondered whether it was in these ravines that Ulysses 
of old, when still a lad visiting the home of King Autolycus, 
had come out to chase the wild boar, whose sharp tusk was 
destined to play such a great role in his life. But we saw 
no boars in the windy hollows through which we passed 
and we had no spears to strike with. We simply climbed 
steadily up the forested buttresses of the mountain until 
we passed the timber line. At the neck of the summit ridge 
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we struck snow and slowly toiled toward the peak until 
about noon we were on the snow-mantled top. We had 
done better than the old traveler Pausanias in the second 
century, A. D. He had only gone as far as the Korykian 
Grotto. “From this place,” he says, “to the peaks of Par- 
nassus is a long and hard climb even for a light man. And 
the peaks rise above the clouds and on them Bacchantes 
lead on their orgies with Dionysius and Apollo.” 

Wonderful things are not strange to Parnassus even to- 
day. The people of the surrounding districts, who call the 
mountain Liakoura—a transformation of an ancient word 
meaning “Range of Light”—have still many secrets to tell 
about it. Thus the people of Arachova told us of a won- 
derful well near the top, which is dry most of the time, but 
once in seven years is filled with water issuing from seven 
hidden springs. In ancient times, too, the people dwelling 
about Mt. Parnassus had a different name for it; they called 
it Ternessus, a word of unknown origin. 

The general formation of the mountain is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of Mt. Olympus. The summit ridge bends in a 
half-round curve running from east to west, forming a large 
amphitheatre facing north. Around this the five highest 
peaks of the mountain stand, mantled in snow for the greater 
part of the year. The highest summit, which reaches an 
altitude of 8,070 feet, or 2,459 meters, is at the southern 
end of a spur that runs from north to south joining the 
eastern end of the amphitheatre. We climbed the two 
westernmost peaks, which are nearly as high, and would 
have gone on had not the clouds that enveloped the rest 
of the summit rendered any further advance useless. The 
southeastern view was entirely hidden from our sight. 
Against that face of the mountain the wind had swept great 
clouds which rose and sank in their struggle to encompass 
the precipitous cliffs. The mountains of Euboea closed 
the view to the east; the lofty range of Korax rose to the 
west; to the south were dimly seen the Peloponnesian 
mountains of Cyllene, Aroania, Erymanthus and Panach- 
aicon, bordering on the sapphire spaces of the Corinthian 
Gulf. A light blue haze wound round us: a mystic veil, 
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which although it limited our range of vision, yet enveloped 
all that we saw with a transcending charm that merged all 
valleys and plains, mountains and seas, into a fascinating 
dreamland. 

Beautiful in all weathers, young in all ages, one in all its 
names, whether it be called Ternessus or Liakoura or Par- 
nassus, the lofty mountain stands there full of a light that 
is music and a color that is song. The words of Kostes 
Palamas, the greatest poet of modern Greece are not un- 
worthy of its glory: 

“Far glimmered the sea, and the harvest darkened the threshing floors; 
I cared not for the harvest and looked not on the threshing floors; 
For I stood on the end of the sea and thee I beheld from afar, 

O white, ethereal Liakoura, waiting lest from thy midst 

Parnassus, the ancient shine forth and the Nine Fair Sisters of Song. 
Yet what if the fate of Parnassus is changed? What if the Nine 

Fair Sisters are gone? 
Thou standest still, O Liakoura, young and forever one, 
O thou Muse of a future Rhythm and a Beautiful still to be born.” 
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INDIAN HENRY’S HUNTING GROUND—RAINIER 
NATIONAL PARK 





By A. MarTtHA WALKER 





Mr. Muir has taught us that, if we are to see anything in the 
mountains, we are to go alone. Emerson has told us not to 
take with us Paris and Berlin. Another writer has told us to 
“go light.” In cheerful remembrance of the above rules, I 
started at seven one morning, to walk from Longmire Springs 
( 2,762 ft.), to far-famed Indian Henry’s (6,000 ft.). It was the 
second week in July, but only the previous day the first pack- 
train had gone through the deep snow, for the season was late. 
I had asked about the trail and the distance and learned that it 
was “about eight miles, with an up and a down and then a long 
up again.” That the whole upper region in there would be 
under snow was the prime attraction. To travel joyfully over 
snow-drifts in July, dressed in the thinnest summer garb, would 
be interesting. 

The trail was clear, and the dense, dark woods of a Wash- 
ington forest are marvelous enough to incite anyone to walk 
thoughtfully and expectantly, eyes and mind both alert. Moss 
and greenery filled in the damp floor between the tall trees that 
kept out the sunlight. Only little patches of sunshine were 
sprinkled here and there. I remember once, when warm from 
exertion, trying to find enough sunlight space to lie down in, 
on the hill slope, but it could not be found. 

When | had been an hour on the trail, I could hear below 
me the ring of a horse’s hoof as it struck a stone. Soon ap- 
peared the beaming face of Johnny, with his first catch of the 
season’s “tourists,” all on horses. 

“You’re doing well,” he said. 

“T may take lunch over in camp with you,” I answered. 

The “tourists” looked pityingly and patronizingly down on 
me from their high eminences. Soon all was peace and quiet 
again for the rest of the climb, up and up, one zigzag after 
another, but not yet to the top of the first ridge. It was there 
I would get my first view “out of the woods” and see the great 
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mass of Rainier near at hand. A new trail leads off near here 
to Van Trump Park, where deer and mountain goats can be 
seen in herds. Twice that morning I saw deer feeding in the 
open, grassy glades below the trail. The silence of the vast 
forest took possession of me. “Thought was not—in enjoy- 
ment it expired.” The trees so straight and firm made me in- 
voluntarily straighten up and be strong, too. It is not work to 
follow a trail like that—it is all pure joy. 

I reached the ridge but only to hasten joyfully down the 
slope, cross the streams on bridges or stones, and lightly start 
up the next slope. Many times the dashing streams, fresh from 
the glaciers, would have made a delightful stopping-place, but 
the “unknown” ahead gave no rest. When I reached up high 
enough to get the view back to Mt. Adams (12,307 ft.), over 
the waving, dark sky-line of the intervening ranges, that 
seemed the most magical sight of all. Yet on again, and soon 
in snow, with no trail now save the horses’ marks in the soft 
snow. It was easy to follow up and up through the splendid 
groves of fresh young trees. I was now in Indian Henry’s— 
an enchanted land, if ever there was one. Great Rainier spread 
out directly in front of me and all around was deep winter’s 
snow. The only dark spots were the tops of the spires of those 
magical trees, set in brotherly clumps here and there. All the 
winter scenes I had ever seen or imagined seemed included in 
this happy land. Whatever else Indian Henry did, he surely 
chose for his abode a region of amazing splendor. 

What would it be in its summer robe, if now so lovely still 
in its winter robe of white? Flowers, they say, cover the 
hills in radiant luxuriance. For me, I shall always want to 
see it again, as I did that July noon, in 1913. 

On the walk back to Longmire Springs that afternoon, I 
came upon a lovely mountain wanderer—a ptarmigan, out with 
her tiny little ones on the snow, picking flies in the warm 
sunshine. So gentle, sociable and altogether lovely they were, 
directly by me on the hillside! 

Marmots, too, whistled to me as in the morning when I had 
answered “Hello” thinking them some kindly human spirit in- 
terested in my upward march! This completes the list of 
“wild animals” that I met on this never-to-be-forgotten trail. 
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EDITORIALS 


DEATH OF As we were on the point of going to press the sad news 
Joun Murr of John Muir’s death was flashed over the wires. He 
endured no long and painful waiting for the end. Death 
found him almost in the midst of his literary activities, which he had 
not laid aside even for the few weeks which he intended to spend 
with one of his daughters in Southern California. His was a rich and 
beautiful life. Its seventy-six summers had not jaded his faculties, 
nor abated a jot of his eager-eyed interest in the world whose gardens, 
wonders, and wildernesses were so fascinating to his eyes. And when 
he had seen, and written down what he saw, men, charmed by the 
tale of his deeper vision, went back armed with his eyes, even to the 
familiar, and found there new revelations of beauty. It may take a gen- 
eration before we shall find the measure of this truly great man. Natural 
science, geography, and literature, will each attempt their appraisement. 
His leadership in securing the establishment of national parks calls for 
adequate recognition in the form of a lasting memorial. What concerns 
us most deeply now is the fact that the Sierra Club has lost in him its 
first and only President, for since 1892 he has held that office con- 
tinuously. He leaves an invaluable heritage of traditions to the Club, 
and we cannot do less than to devote the next issue of the Srerra CLusB 
BULLETIN to his memory. W. F. B. 


PARSONS The plan to erect an appropriate memorial in honor of 
MemorraL Edward Taylor Parsons, who was such a devoted worker 
LopcE in behalf of the Sierra Club, has gained considerable head- 

way. As a result of the subscription that was raised for 
this purpose, nearly one thousand dollars has been pledged. By using 
this amount economically, the Committee appointed by the Board of 
Directors of the Sierra Club feel that a small but suitable lodge can 
be erected in the Tuolumne Meadows on the Soda Springs property, 
controlled by the Club. The idea is to have one good-sized room with 
a large fireplace in one end, the walls to be built of stone which is im- 
mediately available in unlimited quantity. Such a building would 
prove most serviceable in many ways. In connection with the pro- 
posed Sierra Club camp to be established in the Meadows this coming 
summer, and which may prove to be a permanent institution, this lodge 
will serve as a reading-room and library, and gathering room in the 
evening. It can also be used as a headquarters by members of the 
Club who visit the Meadows. The building will therefore serve not 
only as a memorial but will prove of increasing value to the Club and 
its members. =. & &. 
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A Nationat The importance of having a National Park Service or 
ParK Bureau created by Congress as a branch of the Depart- 
SERVICE ment of the Interior, becomes greater each day. If we 
are to have a consistent policy of protecting and im- 
proving these parks and promoting their general welfare it can only 
be accomplished by means of some such branch of the Government 
which shall devote all its time and energy to these important questions. 
During the past year the policy of policing and protecting our national 
parks by means of officers and soldiers detailed from the United States 
Army, was abandoned. While this system had proved quite effective 
in enforcing park rules, and was also desirable from the standpoint 
of economy, yet there was some valid criticism to be made of this plan. 
In piace of the Army Patrol, civilians were appointed as park rangers. 
It is perhaps unjust to criticize this innovation until it has been given 
a fair trial and until trained rangers can be installed to take the place 
of many inexperienced ones who had to be selected as a matter of 
necessity following the suddenness of the change of policy. If a suffi- 
cient number of experienced rangers can be employed permanently, 
there is no doubt but that the change will eventually prove to have 
been for the best, for one of the great objections to the Army was that 
as soon as an Army detail had become familiar with the park con- 
ditions, it would be called away to some other post. Under the new 
system the ability to cope with a serious fire will probably not be as 
great as where a number of troops could be called on. If the new 
system produces a set of park rangers who are as well fitted for their 
work as are the rangers now employed by the Forest Service, and if 
the employment of temporary rangers of little or no experience can 
be avoided, then this innovation will probably be justified. In this con- 
nection we are more than pleased to note the appointment of Stephen 
T. Mather of Chicago, and formerly of California, who has long been 
an enthusiastic member of the Sierra Club, to the position of Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior. One of his main functions will be to 
take charge of all of the national parks, and our acquaintance with 
Mr. Mather is such that we feel the welfare of these parks could not 
be in better hands. W. E. C. 


ATTENTION The opening of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
A.trrnists! tion is at hand. Among the multitudes who will come to 

San Francisco from other lands there are sure to be 
members of alpine clubs and other organizations that foster and pro- 
mote interest in out-door recreation and sports. To such the Sierra 
Club extends a hearty invitation to make our Club Rooms in the Mills 
building your headquarters, and mail may be addressed in care of the 
Club. Expert information about the High Sierra will be placed freely 
at your disposal, and a register of names and addresses may be made 
the means of facilitating mutual acquaintance and intercourse. You 
are invited to join in our local walks and participate in the summer 
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outing. When you reach San Francisco pay a visit to our Club Rooms 
and claim your welcome! W. F. B. 


Yosemite Naturat The members of the Club will be interested to 
History SuRVEY learn that Director Joseph Grinnell, of the Uni- 
versity Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, has suc- 
ceeded in financing a natural history survey of Yosemite National Park. 
Individual members of the Club are giving support to this excellent 
enterprise, and the intention is to publish the general results of the 
survey under the auspices of the Club. Dr. Grinnell and his assistants 
are in the field now, gathering materials. The latter will consist of 
representative series of specimens of mammals, birds, and reptiles of 
the area explored. These specimens, as well as the field-notes, photo- 
graphs, and maps secured by the members of the exploring party, will 
become the property of the University of California Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology. It scarcely is necessary to point out that members of 
the Club on their annual outings will find the published results of this 
survey, when completed, an invaluable guide to the wild life observed 
in the park. At the present time only the scantiest information about 
the birds of the park is available in print, and practically nothing about 
mammals and reptiles. W. F. B. 


SecurE New’ Although the Sierra Club has grown steadily during the 
MEMBERS past few years, it is still by no means as large as it 
should be. There are many people throughout the State 
of California, as well as in other parts of the country who are actively 
interested in the things that the Club stands for and who might become 
helpful members if the purposes of the Club were made clear to them. 
The Club needs more members, as it is only through its membership 
that it can carry on its many activities. Every one of our present mem- 
bers should be able to think of at least one friend who is interested in 
some one of these activities. Do not set this aside lightly, but consider 
if you cannot think of some one who would be interested in joining the 
Club. FP. P. &. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, MAY 3, I913, TO MAY 2, IQI4 


The total membership of the Club at the end of the Club year is 
1797, making a net increase of 207 members during the year. The 
total number of new members added during this period was 282, which 
is the largest increase within the history of the Club. There were sev- 
enty-five names dropped during the year, owing to resignations, death 
and non-payment of dues. A large share of the credit for the unusual 
increase of membership during the past year is due to the activities 
of the Southern California section of the Club. They have completed 
the Muir Lodge in Santa Anita Cafion and it has proven to be a very 
attractive feature of the Club life in Southern California. With a little 
energetic work during the coming year, the membership of the Club 
ought to reach the 2,000 mark by May, I9QI5. 

The Club will have an exceptional opportunity during 1915 to enter- 
tain members from other mountaineering and Alpine Clubs who come 
to visit the Exposition. We will expect all such members to make 
their headquarters at the Club Room and join in the local walks and 
outings. In order to accommodate the large number who will wish 
to see something of the high Sierra, we are planning to have a central 
camp established on the Soda Springs property at Tuolumne Meadows 
during July, August and possibly September, 1915. By having a pack 
train running between this camp and the Yosemite Valley, we will 
be able to take care of a large number of visitors. From this central 
camp a continuous series of side trips will be taken to the innumerable 
points of interest which can be easily reached from this camp as a 
center. 

The interest in the local walks is steadily increasing, both in the 
vicinity of San Francisco and in Los Angeles. Great credit is due 
Mr. James E. Rother and the Local Walks Committee in Northern 
California, and too much praise can not be given Mr. Phil S. Bernays 
and his associates for the very excellent work that is being done in 
Southern California. 

Active work on the trail which will open up Grouse Meadows on 
the Middle Fork of the Kings River so that it can be entered from 
the West, will be prosecuted this summer. This is a trail that will 
mean much for future travel into this region. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. E. Cosy, 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER, MAY 3, 1913, TO MAY 2, I914 


To THE Boarp oF Directors OF THE SIERRA CLUB: 
Gentlemen: I beg to submit the following report on the finances 
of the Sierra Club for the year ending May 2, 1914: 
GENERAL FUND 





Receipts 
es OS on cn cciceceiensencncnnsicececvass $2,883.55 
Cash received from the Secretary: 
sc tg So dad ee aban edennen wine tataee $4,592.00 
II: yc dvenrescdecsecesetndeeheuns 565.00 
os i ed enukaebivesnmbed 180.00 
Refund of Appalachian postage ............. 109.00 
cna ceheusienh ane asen eae 58.50 
a inckcenke ea baw ceehenneaeees 9.29 
Interest on savings deposits ..... pikes 62.88 $5,576.67 
ee ee ND 55 one ncaa da bun keteeonsadesrcnensrancenes $8,460.22 
Expenditures — 


Publication : 
Printing and delivering Bulletins Nos. 49 and 50, and 


I is Canc k da kddhaube cnweeakweeeann $2,309.86 
Rent: 
Rent of rooms, Mills Building .................. $ 720.00 
SE ee I oc cdnedaaeedasssenksccekenes 79.21 
$ 799.21 
Service: 
Salary of Assistant Secretary ............... $ 720.00 
CT dened cin dieuadeeebadiwee sens 7.45 $ 727.45 
ee a ee eae eee ae $ 510.80 
a ro en a me 343.40 
Amount paid toward construction of Muir Lodge out of dues 
of new members from Southern California .............. 228.00 
Regular amount voted to Southern California section ........ 150.00 
I i a il a i cn eeea ahaa aces ane abiie 158.60 
Amount authorized for clippings ..........cccccccccccccsccess 145.75 
I I as alas no KGuiebekbenwwaeh ne keanene oe 136.80 
i ie see etl and ea hase cack an 120.60 
sc cccmdbsecvenenéaduauaste 108.70 
SN a. os dad adcee saaibeeaeedessaaneeun 100.74 
en a enalean ulndeasadeaeun 45.40 
A beac eeeeh Oe un eewavenwen 24.50 
oe oe ee eS 23.73 





ee IN. cs cccan ween ceseaduneaveas $5,042.54 
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i CE .ciesisvuseestnavewen $5,042.54 
Telegrams . OE TOE Ces eee Ee eee ee re 15.67 
Dues to other organizations itekkiewihtemeesahcetal a seneaell 13.00 
Express ... pesca en ee ~banebawkuas 3.85 
Exchange . adic Sn eee eR eee 1.44 
Sundry small items = ols ira alates ceetia Sak eaar ear araen 12.85 
Total expenditures . , sins ockhdeate etacteaeeeaae $5,080.35 
Cash on hand, May 3, 1914: 
First National Bank sab a itnemieae ia $1,631.90 
Savings Union Bank .. OE 
Security Savings Bank . jaeaa aie 279.30 
In office Sean 17.52 $2,470.87 
$8,460.22 
Sierra Club Permanent Fund: 
May 3, 1913—Balance in Security Savings Bank.......... $1,166.53 
New life memberships during year......... 150.25 
Interest accumulated during year.......... 45.61 
May 2, 1914—On hand in Security Savings Bank........ $1,362.39 
Whymper Fund Bequest: oe 
May 3, 1913—Balance in Sav. Union B. & T. Co......... $ 221.28 
Interest accumulated during year........... 8.92 
May 2, 1914—On hand in Sav. Union B. & T. Co......... $ 230.20 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
Treasurer 





Report oF 1914 OUTING 
The 1914 Outing was the sixth time that the Sierra Club has visited 
the Yosemite Nationa] Park on its annual trips. On account of the 
great number of ettractions presented by this comprehensive circuit of 
perk, it is one of the most popular trips that the Club takes, and 


tie 


a 
many applicants had to be refused who applied after the list was com- 
plete. In many ways the outing proved the best and most successful of 


any im the Club's history. Two hundred and twenty-five members par- 
ticipated, and with the camp help and packers the total number of the 
party exceeded 29. The preliminary camp in the Yosemite Valley was 
eiso well attended. Despite the fact that this was the largest party that 
the Club hes ever taken into the mountains, the entire outing ran more 
smustily from the executive standpoint than any previous trip. This 
wee undoulstedly in large part due to the fact that there were more 


stants than ever efore with experience acquired on past outings 
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The itinerary of the outing is fully described in articles appearing in 
this issue of the BULLETIN and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. The 
climb of Mt. Lyell was undertaken as one of the side trips from the 
camp in the Tuolumne Meadows, and seventy-seven members of the 
party reached the summit on one of the most enjoyable climbs in the 
Club’s experience. A little later about sixty members of the party 
participated in a knapsack trip down the Tuolumne Cafion. A few went 
through to Hetch Hetchy Valley, but most of the knapsackers climbed 
out of Pate Valley and rejoined the main party at its camp on Piute 
Creek in Pleasant Valley. With a little work in the way of cutting 
brush and small growth of trees and marking the route, this trip could 
be made very much easier. While it is probably useless to hope 
for a trail down the Cafion for some years to come, yet the build- 
ing of one will not present very great difficulties and will make it 
possible eventually for persons to walk from Tuolumne Meadows to 
Pate Valley in one day easily, and this will be especially feasible if 
there are camps or at least opportunities for obtaining supplies of pro- 
visions at each place. 

In order that the outing for 1915 shall present the opportunity of 
visiting the mountains to as many of our members as possible, and 
especially those from other mountain clubs who may journey to the 
Coast to see the expositions in San Francisco and San Diego, the plan 
of having a central camp established in the Tuolumne Meadows during 
the months of July, August and possibly September, will fill this need 
to greater advantage than any other form of outing that can be planned. 
Possibly an advance camp in the Yosemite Valley during June may be 
established if there is sufficient demand for it. The details of these plans 
will be found elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ovutinc CoMMITTEE, 
Per Wm. E. Colby, Chairman 


OuTING For 1915— A CentTraL CAMP IN THE TUOLUMNE MEADOWS 

The question of where and how to conduct the Outing for 1915 has 
been a serious problem for the Outing Committee, in view of the large 
number of visitors who will naturally come to the Coast to visit the 
expositions to be held at San Francisco and San Diego. In order to 
meet this situation, it has been deemed the best policy to establish 
a permanent camp on the Soda Springs property controlled by the 
Club, in Tuolumne Meadows, during the months of July, August, and 
possibly a portion of September in 1915. This camp will be conducted 
on a plan somewhat similar to the manner in which the camps have 
been conducted on the annual outings of the Club heretofore. There 
will be no opportunity for luxury, but plain, simple meals will be served, 
and tent and sleeping accommodations will be furnished for a limited 
number. Those members of the Club who bring their sleeping-bags and 
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personal outfit with them, will be able to join this camp and get accom- 
modations for probably $1.50 per day. Those who require tents and 
sleeping outfit will pay proportionately: probably $1.00 per day in ad- 
dition to meals. 

If this camp proves to be a success, it will probably be made a per- 
manent institution, and any small profit which may be derived from 
operating it, will be used toward the complete acquisition of title to the 
Soda Springs property by the Club and the building of suitable head- 
quarters. This plan ought to add materially to the value and prestige 
of the Club. 

There is no more delightful spot for a permanent camp of this char- 
acter than on this proposed site, commanding as it does a wonderful view 
of snow-capped peaks encircling the meadows, with the splendid river 
flowing past the camp. The site is more admirably suited for the taking 
of interesting side trips than any other which could be selected in the 
High Sierra. It is our plan to have a pack train running regularly 
between the camp and the Yosemite Valley, carrying mail and bringing 
persons back and forth, and also to have another pack train entirely 
devoted to taking parties on side trips. 

From present indications there will be great demand for places in 
this camp, and in order to aid in its planning and preparation, it is quite 
important that any members of the Club who desire to join this camp 
should notify us of such fact now so that we can plan accordingly. 
Relatives of members, and possibly friends, will also be permitted to 
join this camp on payment of a small additional fee. Kindly notify the 
Secretary of the Club approximately how long a stay is desired to be 
made, and the approximate dates in either July, August or September 
of 1915. These applications will not be considered binding but of only a 
provisional nature. Probably a preliminary camp of two weeks at the 
end of June will be established in the Yosemite Valley also. Full de- 
tails will be issued during the spring. 

It was deemed advisable to postpone the visit to Glacier National Park 
for this year and concentrate all our effort on the Tuolumne Meadows 
camp. OutinGc CoM MITTEE, 

Wm. E. Colby, Chairman 





Report oF THE Le Conte Memoriat Lopce ComMItree, SEASON OF 1914 


To the Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee: 

The Lodge was officially open from the 16th of May until the roth 
of August, 1914. During that time 2,904 visitors registered. As many 
who visited the lodge failed to register, 5,000 would be a conserva- 
tive estimate of the total number of visitors in the busiest summer 
Yosemite has ever known. The Lodge is approved and praised by 
every one. Some dissatisfaction is expressed that it is not a loan li- 
brary, but it seems to me that there are good reasons for keeping it 
as it is, a reference library. 

There are two needed repairs. The floor in front of the fireplace 
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has buckled. It would be better, instead of repairing it, to take out the 
wood and replace it with stone to lessen the danger from fires. The 
outer wall on the west wing has loosened and spread away from the 
building and should be anchored. 

The addition of a reading desk for newspapers and a rack for the 
club Bulletins to the equipment of the Lodge is advisable. Mr. French’s 
suggestion that a hydrant be put near the Lodge is so good that I 
repeat it. 

There was presented by the California School of Mechanical Arts 
through Mr. George A. Merrill one pair of andirons. There have also 
been donations to the library. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. T. Martin, Custodian 
Lypia ATTERBURY, 
J. N. Le Conte, 
Le Conte Memorial Lodge Committee 
Mrs. E. T. Parsons, Chairman, 





Report OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION OF SIERRA CLUB 

The Southern California Section of the Sierra Club has manifested 
a considerable degree of activity and progress during the year 1914. 
Despite financial depression which has prevailed everywhere, we have 
put our shoulder to the wheel, and by concerted action among nu- 
merous Southern members, have successfully purchased a Men’s Cabin 
on an adjoining leased site to Muir Lodge, the lodge itself having been 
financed only a year ago at an expense of some $1,300.00. The grow- 
ing popularity of Muir Lodge, and increase in membership of the 
Sierra Club, made this addition a necessity. The thousand and more 
members and guests registered since Muir Lodge has been completed 
(October 5, 1913), speaks for itself of the success of this as a Sierra 
Club achievement. 

The Local Walks held by the Southern California Section weekly, have 
been exceptionally well attended in 1914. Our ascent of Mt. San Gor- 
gonio (Grayback), 11,485 feet, and the highest mountain south of the Te- 
hachapi, attracted a record attendance. A Sierra Club cylinder was 
placed in the cairn on the summit, and over forty names recorded for 
having climbed from Forest Home Resort and spending the night at 
the timber line (10,800 feet). 

We announced at our splendidly attended banquet and exhibition 
of Pillsbury Motion Pictures, the results of the annual election of the 
Southern California Directorate. 

The amendment to extend the term of office to two years passed 
successfully. 

The Executive Committee will elect its own officers at the organ- 
ization meeting, shortly after the New Year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. S. Bernays, 
Secretary of Southern California Section Sierra Club 
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NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


Epitep By Wm. E. Coisy 


In addition to longer articles suitable for the body of the magazine, the editor 
would be glad to receive brief memoranda of noteworthy trips or explorations, 
together with brief comments and suggestions on any topics of general interest to 
the Club. Descriptive or narrative articles, or notes concerning the animals, birds, 
fish, forests, trails, geology, botany, etc., of the mountains, will be acceptable. 

The office of the Sierra Club is Room 4oz Mills Building, San Francisco, where 
all Club members are welcome, and where all the maps, photographs, and other 
records of the Club are kept. 

Se < 
In MemoriAM: JoHN Knox McLEAN 

On the sixteenth of last February one of the most distinguished and 
influential members of the Sierra Club passed out upon the long trail. 
John Knox McLean was born in Jackson, New York, on the thirty-first 
of March, 1834. He removed from Springfield, Illinois, to Oakland, 
California, in April, 1872. From that time until 1895 he continued as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, which, under his superb 
leadership, soon developed into one of the largest and most influential 
church organizations in the State of California. For eighteen years Dr. 
McLean was President of Pacific Theological Seminary. He also filled 
distinguished positions in the service of the State, notably as a member 
of the State Board of Charities and Corrections, of which he was 
President since 1906. Dr. McLean was one of the charter members 
of the Sierra Club when it was organized on the fourth of June, 1892. 
On the fifth of November in the same year he read a paper on “The 
Upper Sacramento in October” before a numerous gathering of Club 
members in the old Academy of Sciences Building. This paper was 
published in the second BuLietin issued by the Club. It was he who 
was chiefly instrumental in calling public attention to the wonderful 
scenic features of the Shasta region, and the Upper McCloud River. 
But he also did much camping and climbing in the High Sierra and 
accompanied the Club on two of its annual Outings. His fine apprecia- 
tion of nature is exhibited in an unpublished paper read before the 
Berkeley Club a number of years ago. We have included extracts from 
it among the articles in this Buttet1n. Most of the members of the Club 
knew Dr. McLean personally and all loved him. The Directors a few 
years ago recognized the valuable services which he gave to the objects 
of the Club, and to the promotion of out-door interests, by electing him 
an Honorary Member. Elsewhere in this number will be found a review 
of the choice and interesting biography of Dr. McLean, written by 
John Wright Buckham. It is a rich heritage of deeds and memories 
which our departed fellow member and “herald of a higher race” has 
bequeathed to us. W. F. B. 
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In Memoriam: Hitpa Muriet ATKINSON 
Hilda Muriel Atkinson, who died of typhoid fever July 29, 1914, in 
the Yosemite Valley, after a brief illness, was one of the most en- 
thusiastic members of the Sierra Club, and one of the most ambitious 
and intrepid of the women climbers. She was always cheerful and met 
the petty discomforts and hardships of camp life with a good-natured 
laugh and enjoyed it all with the keenest zest. By nature she was 
loyal, brave and open-hearted. She underwent the trying ordeal of 
being carried on a litter down from Tuolumne Meadows to Yosemite, 
a journey of twenty-five miles, without the slightest note of complaint, 
and with a most grateful appreciation of the willing services of those 
who acted as carriers. From every standpoint, as a mountaineer, a lover 
of nature, a frank and genial companion, a seeker for things beautiful 
and inspiring, and a sympathizer with all the phases of out-of-door 
life, Miss Atkinson ranked as one of our best members. She will long be 

held in affectionate remembrance by all who knew her. 

Epna Potwin 


A Proposep BrotocicaL Survey oF YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
San Francisco, California, May 2, 1914 
To Members and Friends of the Sierra Club: 


We, the Directors of the Sierra Club, being convinced that the 
wild birds and animals of the Yosemite National Park are among 
its most conspicuous, important, and interesting features, and realiz- 
ing that publications of any sort on the wild life of the Yosemite 
National Park are few and that authoritative and adequate treatment 
of its birds and animals is lacking, do hereby declare our interest in, 
and desire for, the publication of a report which shall be distin- 
guished by its authority, adequacy, and popular interest. We believe 
that such a publication would be eminently useful, not only to the 
members of the Sierra Club, but to the host of casual visitors to the 
Yosemite. We wish to express our appreciation of the generous offer 
of co-operation which has been given us by the California Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, and to bespeak our confidence, on the basis 
not only of future promise, but of past performance, in the abilities of 
the members of the staff of this institution to bring results which 
will be creditable to all concerned. 

The situation is now as follows: The Directors of the Sierra Club 
agree to see to financing the publication of the results of the work; 
the officials of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology agree to 
direct the necessary investigations, and to supervise the preparation 
of the report; it now remains for the expense of the Survey itself, 
and of the necessary subsequent work, estimated at $2,070, to be met 
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With these considerations in mind, we, the Directors of the Sierra 
Club, do commend this matter to yourself as a member or friend of 
our organization, trusting that you will give it your most careful 
consideration with a view to contributing toward the amount of this 
expense, should the enterprise here outlined meet with your approval. 


The matter represents some sacrifice all around: the Sierra Club 
is assuming a burden in financing the publication, and the officials 
of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology are putting aside 
other interests to take care of this one; but this is, to our minds, so 
favorable an opportunity of adding to our knowledge of the Yosemite 
National Park, that we recommend your financial support of the pro- 
ject as a well warranted outlay. 

Drrecrors OF THE SreRRA CLUB 


PROSPECTUS 


Object——To find out what species of mammals, birds and reptiles 
exist in the area explored; to learn as much as possible concerning the 
local distribution of each species, and to map out the general life 
areas within the region; to learn as much as time permits of the habits 
and ecologic relationships of each of the species, in other words their 
natural history; to put all this information upon permanent published 
record, in a form to be attractive to the public, both lay and scien- 
tific. 

Justification—The Yosemite National Park is visited by thousands 
of people each year, a certain proportion of whom would find an ac- 
count of its natural history of immediate service as a source of 
information concerning the animal life encountered. The natural his- 
tory of so famous a region as that containing the Hetch Hetchy and 
Yosemite valleys would doubtless prove of wide acceptance also among 
people not privileged to visit this National Park but who have a gen- 
eral interest in the out-of-doors. Only the merest fragments of in- 
formation have up to the present time appeared in print concerning 
the birds of the region; and practically nothing has appeared as re- 
gards the mammals 2nd reptiles. From a scientific standpoint a de- 
tailed comparative faunal study of the central Sierra Nevada on 
both of its slopes would be a highly desirable consummation. This 
would fill in the gap now existing in our knowledge of the vertebrates 
of California 

ltinerary.—From a distributional standpoint it is desirable to com- 
plete a faunal cross-section of the Sierra from one base to the other, 
say from Merced Falls across the Yosemite National Park to Mono 
Lake. A feasible route between the points named would lie along the 
Coulterville and Tioga roads. Twelve or more base stations would 
be made to adjacent points as seemed necessary, such as Hetch 
Hetchy and Yosemite valleys. It would thus be possible to study 
closely every life-zone and association represented in the region trav- 
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CRATER ON MT. LASSEN JUNE 16, 1914 
Crater was then six hundred feet long. Note block of snow ten 
has fallen in bottom of crater 
Photo by W. H. Wright 
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ersed. The cross-section indicated would run from an altitude of 500 
feet to that of over 10,000 feet, thence down to 6,500 feet. 

Disposition of Material—lIt is understood that all material secured 
by the expedition would become at once the property of the University 
of California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, and would hence be- 
long to the State of California. This resulting material would con- 
sist of representative series of specimens of the mammals, birds, and 
reptiles of the area explored, and of the field-notes, photographs and 
maps secured by the members of the party. All this material would 
become the basis of the proposed published general account of the 
natural history of the region, and of such other scientific papers as 
prove warranted at once, and as time goes on and material from ad- 
jacent areas accumulates. 

Equipment.—The staff of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology is well 
qualified to put through the proposed program by reason of its six years 
experience in making similar surveys in different parts of the west. 
Reference to our published reports upon (1) the San Bernardino 
Mountains, (2) the San Jacinto Mountains, (3) the Pine Forest 
Mountains of Nevada, (4 to 6) the three Alexander Expeditions to 
southern Alaska, and (7) Vancouver Island will, it is believed, show 
what we are equipped to carry on work of this sort with economy in 
cost, efficiency in method, and scientific accuracy in compilation of re- 
sults. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE CALIFORNIA BoTANICAL SOCIETY 

In early September the Society began an active season, devoted 
chiefly to field work. Up to the first of December a trip to some 
place of especial botanical interest was made nearly every week. 

On October oth and roth an exhibit of plants representative of va- 
rious ecological formations was arranged. Salt marsh, sand dune, 
chaparral, and other plant groups were shown as they are associated 
in nature. A lecture by Dr. H. M. Hall impressed upon the listeners 
the depth of purpose in the exhibit, and showed the place which 
the study of ecology has come to occupy in modern botanical research. 

The season closed December 12th with an informal dinner arranged 
in honor of Mr. S. B. Parish of San Bernardino and Mrs. Parish. 
Mr. Parish has been engaged in botanical work for many years and 
remembers the visits to California of such eminent botanists as Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Prof. Asa Gray, Prof. Pringle, and others. His 
reminiscences of these visits proved alive with interest and humor, 
and the occasion was thoroughly enjoyed by the members present. 
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Tue Looxout on Mount Lassen 





By Wiit1am C. Hopce 





The forest fire lookout house on Mount Lassen was destroyed by the 
eruption of June 12th. After the first eruption, which occurred May 
30th, the summit was scaled by Ranger Harvey Abbey, of the Lassen 
National Forest, who left Mineral at 4 Pp. M., May 31st, and arrived on 
top next morning at9 a. M. He found the house unharmed. The crater 
from which the explosions were issuing was situated about a quarter 
of a mile from the lookout house; but the crater at this time was small, 
measuring only 25 by 40 feet, and the eruptions, although spectacular, 
were not yet considered dangerous. 

On June 12th, after eruptions had occurred on June 1st 2d, 8th and 
oth, Abbey made another ascent with a party, which included a moving- 
picture outfit. One of the party suffered from fatigue, being unused to 
mountain climbing, and in consequence the entire party was consider- 
ably delayed. At 3:45 Pp. m., while they were still half a mile from the 
peak, a terrific explosion occurred, and all had to run to escape the 
shower of stones. This eruption was brief, and Abbey resolved to take 
another chance, which he did. He found the crater greatly enlarged 
and the roof of the lookout house punctured by rocks. One had fallen 
upon a rafter, but, instead of smashing things, it had merely sliced its 
way through the timber. 

The explosion of June 14th seriously injured two sight-seers, who 
were caught in the rain of rocks. Eruptions still continue at intervals, 
and the peak is regarded as unsafe for visitors and untenable as a 
lookout. 

The lookout cabin on Mount Lassen was one of the most interesting 
in California, even before its destruction. It was carefully designed 
by former Supervisor Kling. No one part was larger or heavier than 
could be packed on a man’s back, and by an ingenious method of joints, 
the house, when set up in the shop at Red Bluff, was as stable and rigid 
as a fort. After being assembled at the shop, it was taken apart and the 
pieces transported as far as possible up the mountain by wagon. Pack 
horses were used as far as they could go, finally giving way to the 
most primitive means of transportation—men’s backs. 

The house was 14 by 14 and was provided with every appliance 
needed by the lookout man in the performance of his duties. Instead 
of one, or a few windows, it had a ribbon of glass extending entirely 
around the building, affording a practically uninterrupted view for the 
man inside. 

Forest Supervisor Rushing has taken steps to equip for lookout pur- 
poses another peak in lieu of Lassen. The new point is Brokeoff 
Mountain, a few miles distant. 

At last accounts the crater measured 600 by 150 feet. No flames or 
lava have been seen at any time. 
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| Duration (CRATER SIZE 

















No. "Date TIME CHARACTER OF 
1| Sat. 5/30| 5:00pm| Heavy. 
2|Mon. 6/1! 8:00am) Heavier. 
3 | Tues. 6/2] 9:30 om Very heavy. 
4|Mon. 6/8) 4:30 pm) Heavier. 
5 Tues. 6/9/ 10:30am heavy; ; steam darker! 
|Heavy; steam very| 
6) Fri. 6/12| 3:45pm) dark. 
| ‘Ashes fell Mineral.| 
7|Sat. 6/13| 6:00am) Heavy. mz 
|Unconfirmed. ‘| 
§|Sun. 6/14| 6:00am) ported by Red Bint 
| Altitude smoke 2500} 
9|Sun. 6/14} 9:43am) feet. Heaviest yet. 
10 | Sun. 6/14) 6:45 pm |Medium. 
| | Altitude smoke 2000 
1| Fri. 6/19) 8:15 pm} feet. Medium. 
\New snow covered) 
2| Mon. 6/29| 3:00 am| by layer of ash. 
| |Heavy. Series of| 
13| Tues. 6/30! 11:06 slight eruptions fol-| 
° ~— at aa owed first. Alt.| 
| | 2800 ft. 
14| Wed. 7/1| 5:30am|Heaviest yet. Alt.) 
| | 900 ft. 
15|Thur. 7/2| 6:5oam/Very heavy. | 
|Reported by Red 
16|Mon. 7/6| 3:30am) Bluff; heavy; steam| 
| | and smoke from en-| 
tire length of crater. | 
Medium. Air calm.| 
| Thin column steam| 
; rose to height of) 
17| Mon. 7/13) 3:07pm 1800 ft. Little ash 
visible west end 
crater. 
| \Very heavy. Of long 
18| Wed. 7/15} 6:05am) duration 
| |Greatest disturb- 
ance thus far. Ex- 
ceeded previous 
19 | Wed. 7/15| 12:05 pm) eruptions in inten- 
| sity and duration. 
| Great quantities of 
| dust thrown out 








10 min. 


15 min. 


30 min. 
40 min. 
30 min. 


50 min. 
30 min. 
? 


30 min. 
15 min. 


15 min. 


40 min. 


50 min. 
30 min. 


30 min. 


40 min. 


4 hours 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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25 x 40 
275 x 60 


60 deep 


400 x 100 





450 x 125 
600 x 150 
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No. 


DATE 


DuRATION 


TIME | CHARACTER OF 


CRATER SIZE 








21 
22 


23 


24 


27 


28 


31 


32 


33 





Thur. 
Thur. 
Fri, 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Mon. 


Wed. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Sat. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


Sun. 


Sat. 


Sat. 


Intermit- 

tently thru 
early morn- 
ing hours. 
Several hrs. 


| | 
Very heavy. Vol- 
Wee) segeny canic dust fell at 
Mineral 
7/16| 4:30am|Heavy eruption 
| |Heavy eruption. 
7/17| 6:00am} Volcanic ash fell|Several hrs. 
| at Mineral 
7/17 | 11:47 am|Heavy eruption 
'By far most violent] ’ 
eruption to date.| Practically 
7/18| 5:28am) Ash, steam, etc.,| entire 
| rose to height of morning. 
| 11,000 feet. 
Medium. Small 
5:30pm} quantity ash | 
' 
|\Very heavy. Huge} 
/ : | clouds ash thrown} 
8/ a 7:24 —_ out. Height 10,500 
| | feet 
One of the largest} 
jeruptions to date.| : 
8/21; 11:10am) Entire crater ac-|! hr. 40 min. 
| tive. Height 10,500 
feet 
! 


Several hrs. 





|Continued 
after dark. 


4 hours. 


Ash col- 
umn shot up ob- 
| g. liquely instead of| 

8/22 | 8:40 am vertically, as in all 

former eruptions.| 

Altitude, 7,590 ft. | 


Heavy. 





| 
| 
| Heavy. Entire cra-| h , 
8/22 | 12:40pm! ter active. Height,/! "* mein 
5,940 ft. | 
Medium. Height, 6,- 
8/22! 4:35pm] ooo ft. | 


| 55 min. | 
Medium. Height, 5,- | 
8/23| 6:33am! 610 ft. 


Larger than morn-} , 

ing disturbance. payed 
Height, 5,040 ft, | ***F Cark. 
Medium. Full 
length crater ac- 
tive. Height, 5,600 
ft. 


it hr. 53 min. 


8/23 7:43 pm 
| 


| 
9/5 | 12:23 pm 4 hours. 
| Medium. Larger 
: quantities ash than 
4:25 pm morning eruption. 
| Height, 4,950 ft. 


9/5 1 hr. 35 min. 

















605 x 208 ft. 
C. H. Lee’s 
measure- 
ment. 
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ERUPTION OF MT. LASSEN 
Note beginning of same eruption shown on Plate cxx1 


Photo copyright by B. F. Loomis 
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No. Date TIME CHARACTER OF DuraTiIon |CraTER SIZE 
Crater re- 
ported to 

Medium. Entire cra- have 
35|Sun. 9/6| 11:04am] ter active. Height/3 hr. 55 min.) widened 
7,920 ft. considerably 
in west end 
Very heavy. Wind 
negligible. Column}Continued 
dust ascended to} indefinitely 
36| Mon. 9/7/| 10:30pm) great height. Rum-} thru early 
blings awakened| morning 
lookout on Broke-| hours. 
off Mt. 
Had not 
Very slight. Began ———- 
: subsiding almost} — 
37 | Tues. we 8:00 am immediately after — a. 
first outburst. a me 
place. 
Normal had 
not been 
Medium. Began sub-| reached 
38| Tues. 9/8] 9:55am) Siding immediately} when third 
after outburst. eruption of 
day took 
place. 
Medium. Slightly 
more ash thrown|Normal not 
39| Tues. 9/8] 10:25am) out than two pre-| reached. 
ceding eruptions. 
Heavy. Ash clouds 
enveloped moun- , 
40|Tues. 9/8} 11:35am) tain. Entire crater|! hr. 50 min. 
active. 
4! | Wed 9/9 | 4:20am Medium. 
| Considered one of 
| largest eruptions to|Continued 
42|Wed. 9/9] 3:00pm] date. Heavy fall of! after sun- 
ashes in Mineral! down. 
and Lyonsville. 
Storm 
cleared on 
18th, dis- 
Mountain obscured = 3 
43| Wed. 9/16) 3:00pm he ag pgp hoe Unknown. | vents on 
tion was fall of west slope 
ashes at Viola. undoubted- 
ly caused 
by eruption 
of 16th. 
44|Sat. 9/19) 3:10am| Medium. Short. 
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No. DaTE TIME CHARACTER OF 


| Duration !CRATER SIZE 





|Very heavy. Accom-| 
| panied by terrific] 


45 Sun. 9/20! 3:00am) rumblings followed) 5 hours 


by heavy vibra-| 


| tions. | 
|Heavy. Rumblings| 
| and detonations| 


46|;Sun. 9/20|11:35am| heard at Mineral] 3 hours 


| for first time. Ash-| 
| 


| es fell at Mineral. | 
| 


Probably most vio-! 
| lent eruption to! 
date. Ash practic- 
ally obscured sky! 
from Mineral view-| 


point. | 








47|Mon. 9/21| 6:05am 


| 

| | 

|Very heavy. Lumin-| 

} ous bodies hurled 

| high into air. Sub-| 
stantiated by Tur- 


48 | Tues. 9/29 | 7:15PM) ner Mt. lookout) Unknown. 


and other eye-wit-| 
nesses. Demolished! 
lookout house. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


|'Heavy. Ashes fell 
49 | Wed. 9/30| 10:00pm) at Hall’s Flat. | 3 hours. 
50| Thur, 10/1} 5:15 am Heavy. | hour. 
51 Thur. 10/1) 7:00am|Medium. | 2 hours. 
52 Thur. 10/1| 12:00m | Medium. 1 hour. 





53| Wed. 10/7 | 6:20 am| Very heavy. | 4 hours. 
| 


No change 
noted in 
vents. 


| No change 
| noted in 


vents. 


|Vent nearest 


top on west 
slope con- 
siderably 
enlarged. 
Equal vol- 
umes of 
steam from 
both sides 


| of mountain 
| Estimated 


length goo 
ft. Consid- 
erably 
wider. 
Becoming 
more 
rounded 
with each 
eruption. 


(Signed) W. J. Rusurne, 
Forest Supervisor 


Note.—To date there have been over seventy eruptions and one of the 
latest has been the most violent of all. 


Tue Epitror 
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Appress By ALEXANDER MCApIE * 





Members of the Appalachian Club and Guests:— 


We stand here, looking down on the Atlantic, facing the East from 
whence cometh the Light. A thousand leagues west, another mountain 
club, climbing the hills of Contra Costa—the opposite coast—looks down 
on the Pacific, facing west, yet facing the East, the old East, from 
whence came the Light, from whence again we hope will come the 
kindling rays of truth, liberty and progress. 

Between this near coast and that opposite coast, lies our country, a 
happy, prosperous people, sure of their destiny, confident of their mis- 
sion and proud of their high calling among the nations of earth. And 
may it long be so, and neither conflict nor resort to arms again disturb 
this peace. Still, there are some who profess to see on the Pacific a 
stage with scenes being rapidly set for some of the most stirring acts 
in the drama of civilization. Be that as it may, there will undoubtedly 
be trade rivalries, business jealousies, racial antagonisms and anti- 
pathies; and so it becomes every nation, particularly the one that 
vaunteth itself superior, to study the problem well, to examine it from 
many viewpoints and especially from the vantage ground of exalted 
enlightenment, so that there be no mistakes, and no aftermath of regret- 
table consequences. 

But some one may ask: “What has this to do with mountain climb- 
ing?” Simply this, that the mountaineer, by virtue of his high calling, 
by virtue of the effort made to rise above the commonplace and set 
things of life, is the very one who may best lead his fellows to greater 
heights of national morality. His, the far view, the wider horizon; his, 
the truer estimate of the motives and acts of men and nations. Stand- 
ing on the high peaks of benevolence, tolerance and tranquility, he may 
point the road and indicate the way to those who dwell below; but 
who fain would breathe che purer air of heights serene. Having per- 
chance trodden the trail of unselfishness, steep tho it be at times, he may 
beckon on some halting, hesitating climber. So much has been given 
to the mountaineer, surely much may be asked from him. The love of 
liberty has been always his; he must see that others have the same 
freedom to climb, freedom to think, freedom to rest. Remember, it 
was from the mountains that the Laws and Blessings came. From the 
rough range of Sinai, the Commandments; from the lower mount, the 
Sermon with the Beatitudes. 

And this is the message from the leader of that Western mountain 
club: “Climb the mountains and get their good tidings. Nature’s peace 
will flow into you as sunshine flows into trees. The winds will blow 
their own freshness into you, and the storms their energy, while cares 
will drop off like autumn leaves.” 


*Delivered at meeting of the Appalachian Club at Blue Hill, March 14, 1914, 
under the leadership of Mr. T. H. Emerton. 
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And, again, in speaking of those noble trees, growing in stately 
splendor on the flanks of the Sierra, Mr. Muir says: “Standing erect, 
with no sign of strife, nor yet of rest; neither at war nor in alliance 
with the winds; too nobly unconsciously strong and calm, to strive with 
or bid defiance to anything.” 

Is not this a true description of the mountaineer? Noble the tree may 
be; but nobler still the lofty mind, the quiet heart of a man, serene 
and steadfast. 

And if you go to that contra coast, pass not by the open door of the 
Sierra Club. The welcome of the mountains waits you; good cheer 
from men and women who have climbed, from those who love the 
mountains of California and who are better men and women for the 
privilege of that love. 


Grouse VALLEY TRAIL IMPROVEMENT 
October 13, 1914 
Boarp oF SUPERVISORS, Fresno Counry, 
Fresno, California 

Gentlemen: I attach herewith a statement showing how the money 
allotted to this project was spent. The Sierra Club contribution of $250 
was practically all spent early in the season for subsistence, supplies and 
transportation. Of the money allotted by Fresno County, only $226.84 
has been vouchered to date, leaving a balance of $223.16 to be expended 
in the spring of 1915 when work starts. The Forest Service has spent 
the sum of $477.82. 

Actual work on the trail from Cartridge Creek to Grouse Valley was 
not started until after July Ist, on account of high water in the Middle 
Fork of Kings River and its tributaries, particularly from Crown, 
Dougherty and Cartridge Creeks. The unusually high water incidentally 
ran the packing charge up higher than we had anticipated. However, a 
good start was made, and if sufficient funds are available next year, 
there will be no difficulty in completing the project. The mileage of 
trail to be constructed next year will probably not exceed two miles, 
but much of this will be heavy rock work and blasting and will cost 
much higher per mile than this year’s figures show. We were able to 
get a good mileage this year by skipping a few cliffs where much 
blasting was necessary, and by doing pick-axe and crow-bar work and 
grading work in comparatively good country. The quality of the 
powder which was obtained was unfortunately not the best for the 
purpose of blasting in the kind of rock that was encountered, so we 
confined our work, as was stated, to easier ground, using the powder, 
however, to good effect in bull-dozing work. Next year we plan to 
pack our material and send our men in from Hume, avoiding thereby 
the chance for delay on account of high water in the Middle Fork. 

I visited the project on August 18th, 19th and 20th, and was much 
pleased with the kind of trail which had been made under the imme- 
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diate direction of John Peyton of Sanger, California. The tread is 
wide and the trail, where complete, of good grade, absolutely safe for 
saddle horses and pack-animals. Of course, since the way traverses 
so much rocky country, it is bound to be a hard trail on animals, but 
in this respect it will be considerably better than the present trail from 
Tehipite to Simpson Meadow. Some seven days’ time was spent by the 
trail crew in September (as they came out) on the trail from the 
mouth of Cartridge Creek to the Tehipite Valley, and the rangers report 
the dangerous places in that trail taken out and that it is now much 
improved over what the Supervisors of Fresno County encountered on 
their trip earlier in the season. 

Our estimate of the cost of completion of the trail is $2,000. We 
shall not need tools to any extent, since we purchased adequate equip- 
ment this year and left it in a cache up above Cartridge Creek at the 
completion of this season’s work. We shall, however, need much more 
powder next year, and the going will be slow, involving a larger labor 
charge than this year. I have made the estimate high in order to cover 
all contingencies of unusual weather, high transportation charge, heavy 
rock work, etc. If all the amount estimated is not used on this piece 
of trail, any balance remaining can very well be devoted to the im- 
provement of the trail from Cartridge Creek down the river to Tehipite 
Valley. I expect to recommend that the Forest Service allot $500 to 
this project next year. I also expect to call upon the Sierra Club to 
help out, to a maximum of $500 if possible. I shall give myself the 
pleasure of asking this winter for the opportunity to appear before your 
board to request further assistance on this project, and to outline my 
plans for taking care of the stock of the travelers in the mountains 
through the establishment of a series of tourist or public pastures. 

Approximately 4% miles of trail were constructed, making the cost, 
aside from ranger supervision and the original laying out of the course 
to be taken, $211.84 per mile. 

It will be but a few years before the general region in which this 
trail is located is visited by hundreds of travelers. I believe the money 
spent by the county and the Sierra Club in co-operation with the 
Service is exceedingly well spent, and I sincerely hope the project can 
be completed. Very truly yours, 

Pau. G. RepIncTon, 
Forest Supervisor 


Trait Notes 
The completion of a trail from Simpson Meadow to Grouse Meadows 
will complete another and a very interesting trail across the Sierra. 
From Grouse Meadows a fair trail already exists up the Middle Fork 
of Kings River to Dusy Branch, then up the latter and finally to the 
left and ove. Bishop Pass to the head of the South Fork of Bishop 
Creek. (See Mt. Goddard Quadrangle of U. S. G. S.) Bishop Pass 
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has an elevation of 11,989 feet, but yet is the only point at which animals 
can be readily taken over the crest of the Sierra between Piute Pass 
on the north and Taboose Pass on the south. In the early part of the 
summer it is often blocked by a snow cornice, but later in the season 
it can easily be crossed by pack animals. It has been used by cattlemen 
for a few years with varying success. From Bishop Pass a fairly well 
defined trail leads down on the Inyo side through a very beautiful and 
interesting chain of lakes to South Lake. South Lake is the reservoir 
of the Hillside Water Company and is operated in connection with a 
system of power plants farther down on Bishop Creek. Although the 
lake is at an elevation of almost ten thousand feet, a wagon road has 
been built to it from Owens Valley and is being maintained in connec- 
tion with the operation of the reservoir. 

The scenery in the upper portion of the basin of the South Fork of 
Bishop Creek is some of the finest I have seen in the Sierra. The 
view from Bishop Pass is especially fine. To the northwest the crest 
of the range is visible from this point as far as Mt. Humphreys. Parties 
crossing by this route will find the first regular settlement on the Inyo 
side at Andrews Camp five miles below South Lake. At this camp will 
be found fenced pastures, a store with fairly complete stock of camp 
equipment, and a pleasantly situated and well managed camp, which is 
open during all of the summer months and well into autumn, although 
it is at an elevation of 8,500 feet. W. L. Huser 


Fresno, CALIFoRNIA, December 10, 1914 
Mr. Witu1aM E. Corsy, 
Secretary, Sierra Club, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

My dear Mr. Colby: I submit herewith a brief record of Golden trout 
plants during the summer of I914. 

In line with the fixed policy of the Fresno Division of the Fish and 
Game Commission, we undertook, during the past summer, to reach and 
stock the headwaters of the more important rivers in this division, 
using none but Golden trout. On July Ist, we put in the field six men 
and a well-equipped twenty-mule pack-train. In the course of our 
operations we extended the range of the Golden trout 125 miles north- 
ward. The waters selected for planting with Golden trout were natu- 
rally barren of fish life, although well adapted to the existence of fish; 
particularly the Golden trout. Cut off by falls, the other species of 
trout of the lower waters of these streams cannot ascend and mix with 
the Golden trout of the headwaters, and thus the Golden trout species 
will always be pure stock. 

On Jaly 18th, having been six days in gathering their load, Deputies 
Ellis, Smalley, Bullard and Brownlow, assisted by Walter Williams 
and Ray Ellis, left Whitney Meadows with fourteen mule loads 
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(twenty-eight cans) of Golden trout, averaging six inches in length. 
The expedition was two days in reaching Lone Pine, four days in the 
Owens River Valley, where the temperature was 102 degrees; one day 
from Bishop to North Lake on Bishop Creek. At North Lake, Forest 
Supervisor Paul G. Redington and the writer met the expedition, and 
after resting the fish a day at North Lake we proceeded over Piute 
Pass, crossing on fifty feet of snow, and planted Piute Creek from its 
source to its junction with French Cafion Creek. We also stocked 
Desolation Lake, Muriel Lake, and an unnamed lake on the bench on 
the south side of Piute Creek. We then stocked French Cafion Creek 
for several miles above its junction with Piute Creek. On July 27th 
and 28th we stocked Heart Lake and the creek flowing through it, Marie 
Lake, and the headwaters of Bear Creek. The route was from the 
junction of Piute and French Cafion Creeks via Blaney Meadows and 
Seldon Pass. Ten cans of adult Golden trout were used in making the 
plants. At our junction camp the expedition was divided into two parts, 
Deputies Bullard and Brownlow going to Mammoth with half the 
pack train, while Deputy Ellis, with the rest of the party, returned to 
Whitney Meadows to pick up a second load of Golden trout. 

On August 8th Deputy Ellis reached Lone Pine with sixteen cans of 
adult Golden trout, which he took by motor truck to Mammoth, where 
the load was delivered to Deputies Bullard and Brownlow and by them 
taken by mule train to Garnet Lake, Shadow Lake and the adjacent 
streams. Thousand Island Lake was not planted for the reason that 
another variety of trout was found to be already in those waters. 

It had been our intention to deliver part of this consignment of Golden 
trout to the Yosemite National Park authorities at Thousand Island 
Lake, but the party from the park, which was to have met our pack- 
train, left the scene before our expedition arrived. We probably will 
not be able to supply the park authorities with a stock of Golden trout 
until those which we planted near the park line shall have become 
established. 


Our whole field force was reassembled at Whitney Meadows by 
August 12th. Taking stock-fish from Rock Creek August 14th and 
15th, we planted the unnamed lakes and creeks on the extreme head- 
waters of the Big Kern near Crag Ericcson and Mt. Genevra. These 
stock-fish were a magnificent lot, many of them being twelve to four- 
teen inches in length. Incidentally, this work completes the stocking, 
with Golden trout, of the eastern slope of the Kern River watershed 
clear to the sources of that stream. Returning to Whitney Meadows, 
we picked up twenty cans of adult Golden trout and on August 24th 
we started on the long pack for the Kaweah and Kings River watershed. 
Our route was via Kern Lakes, Coyote Pass, Farewell Gap, Mineral 
King, and the main Middle Fork of the Kaweah. We stocked Cliff 
Creek at Lone Tree Camp and the lake some two miles above that 
spot. This lake, sometimes called Tamarack Lake, we christened 
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Westerfeld Lake, in honor of the commissioner, Carl Westerfeld, who 
personally made the plant of Golden trout therein. 

From Lone Tree Camp we took ten cans of fish via Elizabeth Pass, 
Roaring River, Rowell Meadow, Cedar Grove and Wildman’s Meadow, 
and with these fish planted Kennedy Cafion Creek and some lakes on 
the northern slope of the divide between the South and Middle Forks 
of Kings River. Deputy Bullard, assisted by W. W. Williams, was 
detached from the main party and went to the Kings River Country 
with these fish. Incidentally, I would state that Deputy Bullard re- 
ports that in fording the South Fork of Kings River near Cedar Grove, 
he got a mule down in the stream and lost one can of Golden trout in 
the South Fork. They probably will be heard of later. 

In conclusion, it is worthy of note that our pack-horse fish distribu- 
tion work of 1914, in point of magnitude, distance traversed and dif- 
ficulties overcome, was the biggest successful undertaking ever inau- 
gurated in this country. Yours very truly, 

A. D. Fercuson, 
Assistant in charge Fresno Division 


MAZAMA CLUB 

The Mazama Outing of 1914 on the north side of Mt. Rainier was 
one of the most successful ever conducted by the Club. Permanent 
camp was made on the shores of Mystic Lake in Moraine Park, with 
Willis Wall and the Carbon and Winthrop glaciers in full view. 

One hundred and twenty-eight persons registered, a most congenial 
company, including representatives from all the principal alpine clubs 
of America. 

The climb of the mountain was a record-breaker. Seventy-five men 
and women lined up for the attempt, and of this number seventy-one 
reached the summit, the largest company ever assembled on the top 
of Mt. Rainier. The route from “Steamboat Prow” differed somewhat 
from that taken in former years, leading in a more direct line over 
Winthrop, instead of swinging out onto Emmons Glacier. This short- 
ened the distance and the time, and the ascent from the “Prow” was 
made in from six and one-half to seven and one-half hours. 

Numerous knapsack parties to neighboring points of interest and 
unusually interesting camp-fire entertainment made the outing one long 
to be remembered. 

The club will make Mt. Shasta the scene of its outing in 1915, going 
in from Sisson to “Horse Camp” on the western slope of the moun- 
tain, early in July. The outing will probably include a trip to Crater 
Lake and transportation to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. Encamp- 
ment being made on Sierra territory, a most cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to members of the Sierra Club, and it is hoped that the Mazama 
Camp may have the privilege of offering its hospitality to a goodly 
number of California mountaineers. Louisa ALMY 

Financial Secretary 
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MOUNTAINEERS CLUB 


One hundred and fifteen mountaineers, including many visitors from 
Eastern States, enjoyed the Mountaineer Outing throvch the 9! 
National Park in Monta g arting 
ern portal of the park, Gla ark S 
almost the entire length a: y storms pre- 
vented most of the mountain climbs that had been planned, but an in- 
teresting ascent of Mt. Siyeh (10,004 feet) was made. The famous 
lakes—Two Medicine, Upper St. Mary, Gunsight, McDermott, Iceberg, 
Avalanche, and Macdonald—which are perhaps the finest feature of 
the park, were all visited, as well as the more unfamiliar region near 
Waterton Lake. The trip was exceedingly interesting and successful. 

Preliminary plans for the Mountaineer Outing of 1915 are under 
way. They contemplate making the entire circuit of Mt. Rainier 
(14,408 feet), a feat heretofore accomplished only by a few people 
and never by horses. The main climb will be to the top of the moun- 
tain, possibly by a new route. This will make an attractive trip to such 
mountain-climbers as are planning to visit the exposition at San Fran- 
cisco. Write the secretary of the Mountaineers, 508 Pioneer Building, 


Seattle, Washington, for later information. 


To the Editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin 

Sir: The climb that Le Conte and Hutchinson had on the cliffs 
north of Grizzly, as related on pages 133-135 of the Sierra Club Bul- 
letin for January, 1914, has more than a passing interest for one mem- 
ber at least of the Sierra Club. On the outing of 1909 the late Mr. 
Alexander G. Eells and I made the same trip with virtually the same 
experience, plus more of an approach to the tragic. 

On the morning of July sth, Mr. Eells and I decided to try for 
the saddle between Grizzly and Half Dome, with the purpose of mak- 
ing for a point on the side of Half Dome where a conveniently placed 
gulch would permit us to descend to a certain level whereby we could 
skirt the great cliff on the Tenaya side. 

“Mr. Muir tells me that this route up to, and on the side of Half 
Dome is something exceptionally fine,” said Mr. Eells. Mr. Muir, 
it is proper to state, had reached the saddle by another route than 
the one we faced, but we did not let that interfere with our plan. 
It looked feasible, and the pleasure of facing the unknown stimulated 
us to our task. It is one of those problems in climbing that look 
easy and prove difficult. As Mr. Le Conte says, “It is straight rock 
climbing all the way.” 

At one place where there was a chasm to jump across I incau- 
tiously trusted my weight to a bush that stood on the brink. Stubby 
and seemingly sound, it broke square off, and nothing but Mr. Eell’s 
quick action prevented a tragedy then and there 
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After much zigzagging we found ourselves close against the huge 
bulk of Grizzly facing a difficult situation—no way down but a calamit- 
ous one, no way up except through a small tunnel, a crevice or rift in 
the granite. The perilously steep angle of this aperture was further 
aggravated by the fact that it was in smooth rock, the floor of which 
was covered with a thin deposit of dry shifting sand. At the lower 
end was a narrow shelf whereon we stood, and below a sheer preci- 
pice. 

Mr. Eells, with characteristic promptitude, got into this crevice and 
worked himself upward by a series of movements which represented 
approximately two slides backward for three movements forward. In 
due time I got in also, losing in the operation most of the contents 
of my shoulder bag. Mr. Eell’s frantic squirmings stirred up the 
sand so that it got in my eyes, nose, mouth and hair. It was very 
exhausting work and at times our strength would leave us. Our 
only way to rest was to cling desperately to the encompassing walls 
of our tunnel by any and every friction hold, toes, heels, knees, el- 
bows, back of the head, flat of the hands and clothing. To relax 
was to slide, and the end of the slide was the precipice. Finaliy Mr. 
Eells reached daylight and safety and I had the hole to myself. I got 
my head out and yelled in pure joy in my relief. But alas! My clothes 
had pulled up under my arms in such wise that I stuck. Dropping 
back I managed to straighten them, to find on a second trial that I 
was still too bulky, and to remove my Jersey sweater in the cramped 
quarters proved to be about the most bothersome job in my experi- 
ence. But with the help of my crawl-mate I succeeded in reaching 
safety. 

So far as I can remember, that crevice through which we crawled 
was about twenty, possibly thirty feet in length, We were over an 
hour in clearing it. Both of us were of slender build, a circumstance 
to be thankful for. 

When Mr. Eells and I faced each other in the open air once more, 
he said, “You are one of the Eells family, too.” 

“Thank you kindly,” I replied. “We are brothers all right.” 

The rest of our experience was about the same as that of Le Conte 
and Hutchinson, including the look over the 3,500-foot precipice. Like 
them also we found it a difficult matter to find a place to descend 
The point we had aimed for to get into the Tenaya had been cut into 
a fearful toboggan slide by avalanches. 

It is a fascinating region, this, near the Half Dome. I should like 
to go up there again some time—but not by way of that worm- 
hole on the side of Grizzly. 


Tuos. J. PiKINGTON 
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An ASscENT oF Mt. O_ympus, THEssALy, GREECE 
By Francis P. Farqunar 


Those who were on the Kern River outing of 1912 will remember one 
of their companions, Aristides E. Phoutrides, a native of Ikaria, Greece, 
and a graduate of Harvard College. During that outing, and on a sub- 
sequent trip that several of us took through the Kings River country, he 
frequently remarked that many features of the California scenery re- 
called that of his native land. One night in the Kings River Cafion he 
proposed that our small group should reassemble in Greece and climb 
some of the classic mountains. At the time it seemed a very remote 
possibility, but during the winter of 1913-14, Phoutrides, then studying 
in Europe as a Traveling Fellow of Harvard University, repeated the 
invitation. Of those who comprised our original party, I was the only 
one who was able to go at that time. I had been planning a trip to 
Europe and arranged to join him in April. 

We met at Patras, the principal western port of Greece, on the tenth 
of April. After a visit to Olympia, we went to Athens, whence on 
April 22nd we set out for Delphi and Mt. Parnassus to begin our 
walking trip. 

After several days in the vicinity of Parnassus, we took the railroad 
from Cheronea north to Larissa in Thessaly. We visited the Vale of 
Tempe and then took council as to how to climb Mt. Olympus, whose 
snow-clad summits loomed before us. At Larissa we received little in- 
formation and no encouragement from those with whom we talked. 
We were told that the snow was impassable and that the slopes were 
infested with wolves and were the -trongholds of bandits. Neverthe- 
less we decided to make the attempt, and after some debate as to the 
best means of approach we proceeded to Elassona, where we hoped to 
obtain better information. At Elassona the warning against snow was 
repeated, but the wolves dvindled into very rare and gun-shy beasts 
and the bandits vanished altogether. Here we learned of the monas- 
tery of Hagia Trias, or Holy Trinity, at Sparmos, close to the very 
heart of the mountain. We reached the monastery on foot the next 
day and were hospitably received by the monks. 

On the following day, April 30, 1914, we climbed Mt. Olympus. Leav- 
ing the monastery at four-thirty o’clock in the morning, we followed 
up the ravine upon the side of which it is situated. After an hour and 
a half we climbed out on to a ridge that splits the ravine in two and, 
keeping on the crest of this ridge, at ten o’clock reach the summit of a 
snow-covered peak. By this time the clouds were rapidly shutting in 
upon us and we were in donht whether the highest peaks were to our 
right or to our left. We finally decided that the northerly peaks, shown 
in the accompanying photograph, seemed the highest, and accordingly 
set out across the snow-fields in that direction. In about an hour and a 
half we attained the summit at the extreme left of the photograph. We 
now beheld one of the most magnificent sights of our lives. To the 
north and northwest the mountain breaks off sharply in stupendous 
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precipices. Thousands of feet below we could see, through rifts in 
the clouds, the valleys and wooded hills of the ancient Pieria. The 
distant view was almost entirely obscured, but the splendor of the 
swirling mists about us, the tremendous chasms, the glittering snow- 
fields, and the thronging peaks close at hand, were more than com- 
pensation. 

We were uncertain at the time, and we are still in doubt, whether 
the summit that we attained was higher than the rocky peaks to the 
northeast, which are seen at the right of the photograph. At all events, 
the difference in altitude cannot be much more than a hundred feet. 
We followed along the ridge that forms the skyline of the picture to the 
point where it drops off abruptly to the right. Here a narrow knife- 
edge of treacherous snow runs out to the base of the huge rock towers. 
We made no attempt to pass this point as we had neither the time nor 
the strength. So without further exploration we turned back, and at 
one-thirty o’clock began our descent, scarcely less arduous than the 
upward journey, as we were obliged to travel rapidly in order to get 
down before night-fall. We reached the monastery of Hagia Trias at 
five-thirty o’clock and passed the night there. 

In the morning we bade goodbye to the kind monks and made our 
way to the monastery of Hagios Antonios at Demirades. On the fol- 
lowing days we continued our journey through a wild, rugged country, 
by way of the villages of Servia (or Selfidje), and Verria (the ancient 
Berea or Berrcea), to Salonica, arriving the fourth of May. From 
Salonica we took a Russian steamer, touching at Mt. Athos, where 
Phoutrides left me to continue his travels through Macedonia and 
Greece, while I proceeded to Constantinople and thence returned to the 
United States. 

Although Mt. Olympus is perhaps the most widely celebrated mountain 
in all literature, it has rarely been visited and has never been thoroughly 
explored. Until the nineteenth century its height was generally sup- 
posed to be about 6,000 feet, an estimate that had stood since the time 
when it was reported by Plutarch to have been measured by Xenagoras. 
In 1831 Captain Copeland of the British Navy made a trigonometrical 
observation, establishing the height at 9,754 feet or 2,973 meters. This 
is the height given on current English charts. The maps of the 
Austrian Military Geographic Institute, edition of 1911, give the height 
as 2,985 meters or 9,794 feet. 

That the high peaks were visited in former times is proved by 
scattered bricks and pieces of broken pottery that have been found 
upon them, but the first attempt at an ascent of which we have been 
able to find any record was by the English diplomatist, David Urquhart, 
in 1830. The French archeologist, Leon Heuzey, made two ascents 
to the region of the high peaks in 1856; he was followed in 1862 by Dr. 
Heinrich Barth, best known for his explorations in Northern Africa; 
in 1865 the Rev. Henry Fanshawe Tozer climbed one of the high peaks ; 
there is mention in a French guide book of an ascent in 1869 by a 
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M. Gorceix of the French School at Athens, but of this we can find no 
further record. Urquhart, Barth, and Tozer all report seeing higher 
peaks beyond any that they attained, while Heuzey’s account is con- 
fused and by no means proves that he was on the highest peak or even 
knew which was the highest. 

There may have been ascents since 1860, but so far we have not been 
able to discover a trace of any until the unsuccessful attempts of 
Engineer Edwart Richter of Jena, Germany, in 1909, 1910, and 1911, the 
last of which ended in his capture by bandits. This episode created a 
great stir in Germany, comparable to the case of Miss Stone of a few 
years previous. As a result of the Balkan wars of 1912-13, the region 
in which Mt. Olympus is situated became a part of the Kingdom of 
Greece, after being for some five centuries under the Ottoman Empire. 
During the Turkish domination Olympus was one of the principal 
strongholds of the Klephtes, or Greek bandits, but with the advent of 
the Greek government the region is now considered safe. 

Although we are perhaps no surer than our predecessors that we have 
been on the very highest summit of Mt. Olympus, we were unques- 
tionably on one of the highest peaks. The swirling clouds that obscured 
now one point, now another, prevented us from determining the matter 
beyond doubt. Perhaps the most important result of our expedition, 
aside from the series of photographs that we obtained, was to establish 
what must prove to be the most direct and practicable route to the 
summit crests. Of our predecessors, Urquhart alone started from the 
same base, and it is apparent from his narrative that he kept too far 
to the east after leaving the monastery. 

All of the accounts included in the following bibliography make in- 
teresting reading and deserve to be better known. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MT. OLYMPUS 
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Barth, Dr. Heinrich. “Reise durch das Innere der Europaischen 
Tiirkie.” Berlin, 1864. 

Tozer, Rev. Henry Fanshawe. “Researches in the Highlands of Tur- 
key.” 2 vols. London, 1869. 

Richter, Ingenieur Edwart. “Meine Erlebnisse in der Gefangen- 
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don, 1835. 
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NATIONAL PARKS 


The matter of an exchange in which the Government is to give 
park lands and timber and lands in the Sierra National Forest for 
lands and timber in the park owned by the Yosemite Lumber Co., 
exchange values in each case to be equal, is now under consideration. 

The Act of Congress approved May 13, 1914, (Public, No. 99), for 
the purpose of preserving scenic features and consolidating certain 
forest lands belonging to the United States within the Sierra Na- 
tional Forest and the Yosemite National Park, California, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior, on the recommendation of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, “and after obtaining and accepting for the Govern- 
ment of the United States a valid title to the land to be acquired, 
which title shall be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
exchange lands belonging to the United States within the Sierra 
National Forest for privately owned timber lands of approximately 
equal area lying within the boundaries of said national forest and the 
Yosemite National Park.” 

The act also provides that upon the completion of the transaction 
the lands acquired by the Government within the Sierra National 
Forest shall become a part of the park. Under this exchange, if con- 
summated, there will be about 160 acres added to the park. 

Under the Act of June 6, 1900, the Secretary of War has, on re- 
quest of this department, detailed troops, during the summer months, 
to the Yosemite, Sequoia and General Grant National Parks for 
protective purposes therein. The expense to the War Department 
in maintaining these details was considerable, and the expenditures 
from the park revenues resulting from their presence in the park 
were large; furthermore, the conditions in and around these reser- 
vations which led to the authorization of the use of the military 
force in these pazks having radically changed, the conclusion was 
reached that their presence was no longer required in the Yosemite, 
Sequoia and General Grant National Parks, and the Secretary of 
War was so advised. During the past year, therefore, troops have 
no longer been employed in these reservations and have been super- 
seded by civilian rangers, bringing the latter in closer touch with 
the actual work of the park management than was formerly prac- 
ticable when troops were only in the reservations for a few months. 

In the Yellowstone National Park the hotel at Mammoth Hot 
Springs has been reconstructed, additions have been made to the 
Old Faithful Hotel, the pavilions for housing and caring for people 
at the permanent camps materially improved, and a 20-per-cent re- 
duction in the transportation rates from the western entrance of 
the park has been secured without any deterioration of the character 
of the service rendered. In the Yosemite National Park a contract 
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is under consideration under which new hotel and camps will be 
provided for the accommedation of tourists in the Yosemite Valley 
and in the other parks material improvements have been made in 
the permanent camps and other services. 

One new monument, the Papago Saguaro, was created during the 
fiscal year. It embraces approximately 2,050 acres of rocky and 
desert land in Maricopa County, Arizona. Within the tract is found 
a splendid collection of characteristic desert flora, including many 
striking examples of giant cactus and other interesting species of 
cacti, as well as fine examples of the yucca palm. Within the tract 
historic pictographs may be found upon the faces of the rocks, adding 
to the interest of the reservation ethnologically and archzologically. 

The supervision of these various monuments has, in the absence 
of any specific appropriation for their protection and improvement, 
necessarily been intrusted to the field officers of the department 
having charge of the territory in which the several monuments are 
located. 

As stated in the last annual report, the administrative conditions 
continue to be unsatisfactory, since no appropriation of funds has 
yet been made available for this important, protective, and preserva- 
tive work. Such supervision as has been possible in the cases of a 
few monuments only has been wholly inadequate and has not pre- 
vented vandalism, unauthorized exploitation or spoiliation of relics 
found in those prehistoric ruins, whose preservation is contem- 
plated by the passage of the Act of June 8, 1906. An estimate in 
the sum of $5,000 for protection of these monuments was submitted 
last year, but no appropriation was made, and a similar estimate 
will again be submitted to Congress, not so much for the purpose of 
preserving by restoration the objects reserved in the national monu- 
ments as to prevent the removal of valuable relics and vandalism. 
Monuments suffering from these causes should be provided with a 
custodian or superintendent, and in this way a small general appro- 
priation can be made most useful and its expendi.ure will be wholly 
in the interest of the public. The protection and preservation of 
the national monuments as public reservations are of great interest 
and importance because a great variety of objects, historic, prehis- 
toric, and scientific in character, are thus preserved for public use 
intact, instead of being exploited by private individuals for gain and 
their treasures scattered. These reserves should be administered in 
connection with the national parks, which they strongly resemble. It 
would be difficult to define one in terms that would exclude the other. 
The renewal of the estimate for a small appropriation has been made 
for the purpose of keeping this class of reserves intact until such 
time as Congress shall authorize the creation of some administra- 
tive unit which shall take over both the parks and monuments and 
administer them under a general appropriation—From the Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


Patented Lands—Attention is invited to the recommendations of my 
predecessors to the effect that the title to all patented lands within the 
park be extinguished. I am in hearty agreement with these recommenda- 
tions. The Yosemite Lumber Co. is now constructing a logging railroad 
into the park for the purpose of taking timber from their lands near 
Chinquapin and which are adjacent to the Wawona Road. This destruc- 
tion of beautiful forests in one of the most prominent parts of the park 
should be prevented. A summer resort and town, known as Foresta, has 
been maintained on patented lands within the park during the last two 
seasons. A tract of patented land on the Big Oak Flat Road at a place 
known as Gentrys has been subdivided into lots with the purpose of 
establishing a town and summer resort. It is rumored that other owners 
of patented lands contemplate the establishment of camps for the accom- 
modation of tourists, thereby having all the’ advantages afforded by the 
Government’s administration without paying anything toward the main- 
tenance of the park, as is required of all concessioners on the public 
lands. 

Sanitation—The sanitation of the valley is, of necessity, cared for by 
primitive methods, which are defective. As a protection to the health of 
the people in the Yosemite Valley and to the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley dependent on the Merced River for a water supply, steps should 
be taken at once to design and install a complete sewage system and dis- 
posal plant in the Yosemite Valley. 

Water Supply System—During the last four years work has been done 
on the water supply system of the Yosemite Valley as funds were avail- 
able until the work is now nearing completion. All of the principal 
points excepting Kenneyville are now provided with water from water 
mains of adequate capacity to afford fire protection. In the future such 
extensions can be made from the present system as the needs of the 
service may require. 

Electric Light and Power—There has been a marked increase in the 
use of electricity for power purposes and the time is nearing when the 
present plant will not be able to supply the demand. This increase in the 
use of electric power means an increase in the park revenues, the same 
being sold to the concessioners, and should be encouraged. The existing 
plant should be enlarged to over double its present capacity. 

Mirror Lake—I wish to emphasize the recommendations of my pre- 
decessors in regard to the removing of a deposit of sand from Mirror 
Lake. This lake has been one of the wonders of the place, giving a reflec- 
tion of mountain scenery of unusual beauty, and its reputation has gone 
far and wide. Tenaya Creek, which passes through the lake, has carried 
down from the mountains and deposited in the lake such a quantity of 
sand that the size of the lake has been reduced to a mere pond during 
low water. Funds should be provided for dredging out this sand. 

Big Trees—The work of clearing the Mariposa, Tuolumne, and Mer- 
ced Big Tree Groves of underbrush and dead timber has been carried 
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on during this season, and should be continued next season. It has for 

its purpose the making of the groves more sightly and protecting the 

same against forest fires. (Signed) Marx Daniets, 
Acting Superintendent Yosemite National Park 


SEQUOIA AND GENERAL GRANT NATIONAL PARKS 

The following improvement work was accomplished in the Sequoia 
and General Grant National Parks during the spring of 1914: 

Sequoia Park—Twenty-two miles of the Giant Forest Road were 
graded; many additional passing points for vehicles were constructed 
and new retaining walls put in; objectionable rocks and brush were 
cleared from the right of way. Fifty-three miles of the South Fork 
Trail and intersecting trails have been repaired and are in excellent con- 
dition. Thirty-three miles of South Fork telephone line have been 
repaired in good condition. A new road 6,700 feet in length has been 
built between the Giant Forest-Moro Rock junction and ranger station 
at Camp Sierra. Mr. Walter E. Kenney, who conducts the tourist 
camp at Camp Sierra, erected a very neat and commodious hotel build- 
ing on Government land at the camp. 

During the course of the season it became necessary to change the 
location of a portion of the tourist camp at Camp Sierra in order to 
avoid longer camping on private holdings. The result of this change 
necessitated the clearing of thirty acres additional camp ground in order 
to provide sufficient space for the park visitors. The work of clearing 
this ground is now progressing very favorably and will be completed 
by the close of the season. 

The work of constructing a 3,000-foot road as driveway around outer 
border and through the tourist camp at Camp Sierra is nigh completed. 
This road, when completed, will be the means of furnishing a beautiful 
drive circuit around and through the camp, and will enable park visitors 
to drive direct to the various camp sites desired. 

For two years last past the water supply that furnishes the Camp 
Sierra tourist camp has gradually diminished, and much of the supply 
is below the camp. A pipe system is now being laid that will bring 
water from Sherman Creek to the camp; thus a bountiful supply of 
good pure mountain water is assured. 

The location survey and cross-sectioning thereof of the Giant Forest 
Road extension between terminus at Wolverton Reservoir and north 
boundary of the park, some seven miles in length, will be completed by 
the close of the season. 

General Grant Park—The roads, trails and fences have all been re- 
paired. A new road one-fourth mile in length has been built which 
forms a connecting link between the Stephens Grade Road in the park 
and the new Sand Creek Road recently built to the south park boundary. 
The building of these roads will be the means of bringing practically 
all traffic thereover to the park in the future, as it somewhat shortens 
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distances between valley towns, and the road throughout is among the 
very best in the State. 
The work of fencing the tourist camp-ground is now under progress 
and will be completed by the close of the season. 
(Signed) Watrter Fry, 
Superintendent Sequoia and General Grant National Parks 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


Game Protection—But two temporary rangers are allowed during the 
season, one of whom is constantly employed in issuing licenses and reg- 
istering visitors, so that one man must patrol the entire park. Then is 
it strange that there is always a report current that deer are slaughtered 
by poachers, who only need keep track of the ranger to carry on their 
nefarious practices? However, hunting in the park is not general by 
any means, and is only carried on by an irresponsible class of semi- 
criminals. Because of the protection afforded, deer in the park become 
very tame during the summer and when driven to the lower levels by 
the first heavy snow, fall an easy prey to the despised deer skinners. 

If the department will allow five additional rangers, three of them 
will be needed for issuing automobile licenses and registering visitors 
at park entrances; one will be detailed for clerical work at head- 
quarters, and three will be used to patrol the park. Of the latter, one 
should be stationed at the Medford entrance to patrol north of the 
Medford Road and west of the lake; one at the Pinnacles entrance to 
patrol the eastern side of the park, and one at headquarters to patrol 
the southern portion, together with that portion of the rim in the 
vicinity of Crater Lake Lodge. By this arrangement fairly good patrol 
of the park can be maintained and deer hunters held in check. Besides 
this the danger of forest fires would be materially reduced and the work 
of park administration greatly improved. 

Patented Lands—There are approximately 1,200 acres of private land 
within the park, all of which is held for speculation. It is covered with 
excellent timber, and it is only a question of time when some speculator 
or millman will gather it up; then the next move will be to cut off the 
trees and leave it as “logged-off land” is usually left—covered with 
kindlings but denuded of trees. 

Early action should be taken to extinguish these titles, either by the 
ordinary method of condemnation and purchase or by offering therefor 
other lands located outside of the park. 

(Signed) Wut G. SrTeete, 
Superintendent Crater Lake National Park 


MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK 
The park trail system has a total length of 120 miles. Under allot- 
ment of funds appropriated by the sundry civil act of August 1, 
1914, large forces of workmen are now engaged in an effort to connect 
the north side trails with the south side trails on the east and west ends 
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thereof. The completion of this work is wholly dependent upon weather 
conditions, but if successfully prosecuted, as is hoped, these trails will 
bring the mileage up to 150, and a particularly noteworthy feature is 
that a trunk line of trail will have been thrown around the park terri- 
tory, making mountain encircling trips by tourists and park officers 
easier of accomplishment. The ultimate aim is to build branch trails 
from this trunk line, which is kept at the lowest practicable altitude, 
to the points of interest in the higher altitudes. The Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture is co-operating in this encircling trail 
system by providing labor to build such parts of the trail as are neces- 
sarily outside the park boundary. The park trails are well located with 
regard to game and fire patrol as well as for convenience and comfort 
of tourists. (Signed) Etrxan ALLEN, 
Superintendent Mt. Rainier National Park 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

Going to the Sun Camp—A new dormitory, 28 by 96 feet, has been 
constructed at this camp. 

Many Glacier Camp—There is now under construction a large hotel 
building, also a large dormitory building. 

Granite Park Camp—Plans are about completed and work under way 
for the construction of a camp for the accommodation of tourists next 
season. 

Glacier Hotel—John E. Lewis has completed a sixty-five-room hotel 
on his patented land near the head of Lake McDonald. 

Roads and Trails—I most emphatically recommend that the McDonald 
and Waterton Lakes Road be constructed. This road would run almost 
through the center of the park, affording wagon or automobile trans- 
portation to points of scenic interest which could be easily reached by 
saddle-horse transportation over trails, and later could be connected 
with the east-side roads through Swift Current Pass. The Waterton 
Lake Road could also be connected up with the Flathead River Road 
through Browns Pass, going either by Kintla or Bowman Lake. The 
building of the Fish Creek Road and the improvement of.the North 
Fork Road, as asked for in the estimates for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, will connect up this system of roads and open up a large new 
section of splendid scenic beauty. (Signed) S. F. Ratston, 

Supervisor Glacier National Park 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 

During the past year there have been no repairs to the ruins other 
than the work done by the rangers in making new trails, repairing old 
ones, strengthening the ladders and building, and raising one long lad- 
der to reach the Inaccessible Ruin, located in Navajo Cafion, below Pea- 
body House. Nothing of value was found in this house when reached, 
as many years ago one of the early explorers in this region had been 
lowered from the cliff above, as an autograph in the ruin testifies. 

(Signed) Tuxos. RicKner, 
Superintendent Mesa Verde National Park 
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FORESTRY NOTES 


Epitep By WALTER L. HUBER 


Tue Forest Frre SEASON OF 1914 IN CALIFORNIA 
By Corert Dv Bors, District Forester, District 5 

The forest fire season of 1914 in California was the most severe 
in the history of the Forest Service in this district. The season 
was much longer than usual, nearly double the normal number of 
fires started, and the conditions of wind and temperature were such 
as to make fire suppression at times extremely difficult. 

Under the circumstances, we are congratulating ourselves that 
we succeeded in holding so large a percentage of our fires to so 
small an area. Seven hundred and fifty-two fires were put out be- 
fore they had burned one-fourth of an acre; 448 reached an 
average size of 7.5 acres, while 268—or 18 per cent of the total—got 
away, and burned 44,463 acres. The total acreage burned was 
53,763 acres, of which 42,464 acres was brush. The total damage 
to Government timber did not exceed $90,000. 

California has a regularly recurring dry season normally lasting 
122 days, from June Ist to September 30th. The winter snows and 
rains affect the fire season principally by the amount of inflam- 
mable grass and weeds they produce. This growth dried early in 
the summer of 1914, and by July Ist the Supervisor of the Sierra 
Forest reported that the whole foothill and lower yellow pine belt 
was like tinder. “A match dropped in this growth,” he said, “would 
start a fire which the man who dropped the match could not stop.” 
The same conditions were particularly noticeable in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in Modoc County, in the northern part of the State, all 
vegetation started growing five weeks earlier than in the normal 
season. 

The season was closed in the fall by rains which covered North- 
ern California and the Sierra region October 5th, while south of 
the Tehachapi it has not yet closed. 

The normal summer afternoon temperature in the mountains 
averages around 90 degrees. August is the dangerous month. If 
summer temperatures for June and July are normal and August is 
unusually hot and dry, an emergency exists. 

Hot wave forecasts for the whole State north of Tehachapi Pass 
were given the San Francisco office of the Forest Service by the 
local U. S. Weather Bureau forecaster on August Ist, August 4th, 
August 17th, and September 12th. 

Nothing can be done with a bad fire in the heavy brush of the 
lower elevations of the national forests in the daytime. The 
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technic of fighting them provides that the first day is taken up 
with assembling the fighting force and making all preparations for 
a direct attack on the flames as soon as the wind and heat die 
down the first night—usually about 6 p. m. It is very seldom that 
any fire in a normal season is not corralled the first night. A study 
of the minimum temperature records at Sisson (Shasta National 
Forest) shows that from August Ist to 15th, while the Sisson fire 
and six other bad fires were burning in Northern California, the 
night temperature averaged seven degrees higher than those for the 
same period in 1910—our worst previous year. The fact that the 
nights were warm enough to allow fires to burn fiercely all night 
was the very worst feature of the 1914 emergency and was the 
reason for the continued spread of the Sisson fire for five days in 
spite of the fight against it. 

Under these circumstances, a great many fires outside but near 
the forests that in a normal year would be left to chance or to 
the unorganized efforts of local residents, had to be attacked as 
promptly and as decisively as possible by the Forest Service or- 
ganization. To have done otherwise would have meant a repetition 
of the disaster of 1910. 

NUMBER OF FIRES AND CAUSES 

The following table shows the number and causes of the fires 
in District 5 from January Ist to October 15th. 

The records by ten-day periods show that August 11th to 20th 
was the frequency peak of the season, when fires occurred at the 
rate of seventeen per day; the normal for this period being thirteen 
per day. A comparison of the number of fires this season from each 
cause, with the normal number as established by averages from 
1908 to 1913, is interesting: 

During 
Normal for District 1914 Season 
Number lightning fires ............ 

A NN Gir OD: hd ca enncenssacs 
Number caused by human agency.. 

Per cent of total 

Ne ata ncciins one 

Brush-burning .. . 

RE Ce asavsn <cenen 

Incendiaries .. . ....0.00- 

DI 6 ak ¢Xiccassanns « 

SN c,d dabvekaanas 141 

Miscellaneous... ....... 83 111 
1,468 

A large number of fires starting is in itself serious, but what is 
even more serious is where and how they start. During August, 
a vicious incendiary outbreak occurred on two ranger districts of 
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the California Forest. This element, which set upwards of thirty 
fires, invariably selected the hottest part of the day and the most 
inflammable type of country. On Goat Mountain, a brushy hill in 
the Sierra National Forest, the Shuteye Lookout Station spotted 
a string of six fires set within fifteen minutes on a hot August after- 
noon. In all, 212 incendiary fires occurred in the district. 

Summer travel in the mountains has vastly increased in the last 
two years, because of road improvement and the greatly extended 
use of the automobile for camping trips. The Supervisor of the 
Stanislaus Forest reports that owing to increased travel the fire 
risk in certain parts of his forest was fully ten times greater than 
any previous year. 

DAMAGE DONE 

The total money damage done United States timber was very light, 
comparatively and actually. It did not exceed $90,000. The damage 
to property in private ownership within the national forests was 
something over $70,000. One lumber company operating on private 
lands within the Stanislaus Forest lost in a single fire, caused by 
the carelessness of its own employees, timber and bridges, ma- 
chinery and buildings, valued at $65,000. In 1910 the total money 
damage from the forest fires was slightly more than $500,000. 

THREATENED DAMAGE 

The threatened damage to forest resources totals $3,013,000—and 
to property, Government and private, $1,820,000; a grand total of 
$4,833,000. 

COST 

Figuring the total cost for both the standing and fighting or- 
ganization ($309,830), against the value of United States property 
they are maintained to protect ($165,000,000 worth of standing tim- 
ber), it amounts to an insurance rate of eighteen cents on the 
hundred dollars; and against the total values in public and private 
property actually saved ($4,833,000), to $6.25 on the hundred dol- 
lars during a season which created a war risk. 

The policy of fire-fighting is dictated by the values at stake. The 
size of the organization and the speed with which it was moved 
(or the expense), was increased when large timber values were 
immediately threatened and a short, decisive fight was necessary. 

The Standard Lumber Company fire, on the Stanislaus Forest, 
started at noon on September llth. It jumped to the tops and 
started up-country before a heavy wind toward an enormously 
valuable body of Government timber. The Forest Supervisor as- 
sembled 155 men from Columbia, Tuolumne, Angels Camp, James- 
town, Sonora, and Murphys by automobile, covering distances of 
eight to fifty-six miles, and started line construction by 5 p. m. 
The fire was held by midnight, after 1640 acres of company land 
and 280 acres of Government timber had burned over, at a cost to 
the Service of $3,002. The Government’s loss was $2,960, while 
timber directly in the path of the fire worth $200,000 was saved. 
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This bronze tablet, in memory of Louis Margolin, was placed on a large rock on the 
bank of Dinkey Creek near Ross Crossing in the Sierra National Forest by 


his associates in 
the Forest Service. 


Mr. Margolin was a forester of marked ability, and at the time of his 


death had charge of timber reconnaissance in the National Forests of California It is 


probable that he was drowned in trying to cross Dinkey Creek during a 


violent storm 
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INDIAN ARROW HEADS 
Reduced to one-half actual size. Found in Tuolumne Meadows by T. H 
d’Estrella, 1914 
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Fires in the brush belt adjacent to the timber were fought from 
the point of view of saving the timber. In many cases they were suf- 
fered to cover considerable area rather than incur a heavy fighting 
expense. On August Ist a fire started in the brush belt near the 
Sierra Forest boundary. Its course was carefully watched, but not 
until the afternoon of August 2nd, when it started up the south side 
of San Joaquin Cafion, did the Supervisor decide that it threatened 
Government timber. It was then fought from the most advan- 
tageous points with three small crews of twelve to fifteen men, and 
put under final control the night of August 3rd, after covering 
9,560 acres. The fight cost the Service $953. 


Forest BaApcEs United States District Forester Coert DuBois has 
For Boy Scouts just received from the maker a supply of badges 
which are to be given to the Boy Scouts who 
qualify next summer as National Forest Aides. To become eligible 
to receive a badge, the Scout is required to spend at least ten days 
on a national forest performing useful service during the fire season 
under the direction of Federal forest officers. At the end of this 
period he has to pass an examination in elementary forestry. 

The first Scout to receive the badge was a Mill Valley boy who 
worked on the Tahoe Forest last summer under Forest Supervisor 
R. L. P. Bigelow. He performed with credit the duties assigned 
to him, being specially complimented by Bigelow for his conduct 
at the Crystal Peak fire, and passed the examination with a fair 
rating. 

The badge is of bronze, with the Forest Service pine tree in relief 
encircled by the words “National Forest Aide.” The District For- 
ester expects that a number of them will be earned by the Boy 
Scouts next season. 


San Francisco, Oct. 17, 1914 
Mr. T. H. pv’Estrewia, 
Institute for Deaf and Blind, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Dear Mr. d’Estrella: On behalf of the Srerra Crus, I wish to 
thank you most sincerely for your generous gift of arrow-heads found 
in Tuolumne Meadows. We appreciate this gift very deeply and will 
place these on exhibition in the Club Room in the near future. We 
trust this will form the nucleus of what will eventually be a large 
collection of such relics from this general region. 

With very best of good wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ww. E. Corsy 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Marion RANDALL Parsons 


“Tue Ascent Very modestly does Mr. Hudson Stuck narrate the inci- 
oF Denati’* dents which led to the successful ascent of Denali, 
20,700 feet high. This mountain is perhaps better known 
as Mt. McKinley, though the author begins and ends the book with a 
plea for the Alaskan Indian name. Mr. Stuck’s route, from the north- 
east, followed closely that of several earlier climbing parties, to all of 
whom he gives due credit. His great advantage over the Parker- 
Browne expedition, so nearly successful the previous year, lay in his 
approach from the north, which enabled him to transport his supplies 
by boat to a point within fifty miles: of the base of the mountain. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stuck’s achievement in conquering this peak cannot 
be measured by the ordinary standards of mountaineering. For aside 
from the difficulties of the climb itself, one must take into consideration 
the remoteness of the mountain in its sea of ice and snow; the size of 
the packs the men carried, including heavy instruments, besides food, 
bedding and fuel; the sleeping for fifty nights on snow and ice—four 
men in a 7 A-tent warmed by a coal-oil stove; and the intense cold, so 
cold that sometimes a camera could not be loaded for fear of losing a 
hand. The view from the summit is made to appeal to us as marvel- 
ously impressive. That the writer does not climb mountains solely for 
the sake of adding trophies to his record is shown by the sense of 
“awe, of reverence, and worshipful uplift” which he makes us feel; 
and his whole-hearted tribute to the three companions who shared in 
the hardship and glory of the ascent is but one instance of the generosity 
and manliness which is the keynote of this delightful book. L. M. R. 


“Ten THousanp Mites In this earlier written but later published 
wiTH a Doc Sep” t work of Archdeacon Stuck may be read the 

secret of his successful ascent of the moun- 
tain that has defied so many attempts; for the long winter journeys 
between the missions of the Alaska interior gave him a wide and 
varied experience with the wintry conditions which, rather than the 
actual mountaineering difficulties, so long kept “Denali” unconquered. 
The book is a chronicle of journeys with a dog sled that covered almost 
incredible distances and were pursued under conditions that most of us 
cannot realize—traveling sometimes forty miles in a day with a tem- 
perature of 60° below zero. Mr. Stuck brings the beauty of the icy 
wilderness and his keen delight in these arctic days and nights very 


* The Ascent of Denali. By Hupsow Struck, D.D., Archdeacon of the Yukon. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1914. Illustrated. 188 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
+ Ten Thousand Miles With a Dog Sied. By Huvson Sruck, D. D., F. R.G. S. 
Chas. Scribner's Sons, New York, 1914. 420 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.50 net. 
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clearly before us. His journeys extended across the whole Alaska 
Peninsula from the Canadian line to Kotzebue Sound, across the Seward 
Peninsula, and along the greater part of the length of the Yukon and 
the Tanana Rivers, and included also extensive trips through almost 
uninhabited regions far to the north and south of the Yukon. In spite 
of a similarity of conditions in the various trips, the interest is remark- 
ably well sustained throughout. The mission work is but lightly touched 
upon, but one feels the sympathy and understanding of the natives 
that prompts his endeavor to help them to become “an Indian race that 
shall be a better Indian race and not an imitation white race.” The 
book is manly, straightforward, and generous in spirit, and after read- 
ing it one rejoices the more that this unselfish life of hardship and 
service was crowned by an achievement that will make Hudson Stuck’s 
name long remembered among mountaineers. M. R. P. 


“Tue CoNQUEST OF The story of the three attempts made by Pro- 
Mount McKINLey”* fessor Herschel C. Parker and Mr. Belmore 

Browne to reach the summit of Mount Mc- 
Kinley, the highest mountain in North America, is of absorbing interest 
to mountaineers. It may be remembered that Prefessor Parker and 
Mr. Browne were with Dr. F. A. Cook on the occasion of his second 
attempt to climb McKinley, in 19@6, and that after their return to the 
coast Dr. Cook claimed to have reached the summit. The Parker- 
Browne expedition of 1910 was undertaken primarily to prove the worth 
of Dr. Cook’s claim, disbelieved by them from the outset, as their 
knowledge of the country satisfied them that no “dash to the summit” 
could possibly have been made in the short time at Dr. Cook’s disposal. 
They were successful in this part of their venture, securing photographs 
that disproved Dr. Cook’s story, but their ascent of McKinley was 
blocked at an altitude of 10,300 feet. These attempts, both undertaken 
from the south, were followed by the still more arduous expedition of 
1912, when, starting again from the south, they crossed the Alaskan 
Range and made their attack on the summit from the northeast. It 
was an heroic undertaking, involving the relaying of all their provisions 
and outfits by dog sled across the unknown range and up to an alti- 
tude of 11,000 feet, and thence back-packing to the camp at 16,615 feet, 
from which the final attempts were made. While contributing greatly 
to the knowledge of the country, and being in itself a noteworthy 
achievement, this laborious route across the Alaskan Range cost them 
their ultimate success. Within only three or four hundred feet of the 
summit they were driven back by heavy storms. Their long fight with 
the icy wilderness had taken the best of their strength; their stomachs 
revolted at the pemmican, their most important article of diet, and for 
lack of food they were compelled to return after two storm-defeated 


_* The Conquest of Mount McKinley. By Betmore Browne. With 100 illustra- 
tions from original drawings by the author and from photographs and maps. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, 1913. 381 pages. Price, $3.50. 
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attempts on the final snow slope. The title of the book might justly be 
criticized, for even though the main difficulties of the climb were tri- 
umphantly overcome and the way lay clear to the summit, no mountain 
is “conquered” until its summit has actually been reached. As Mr. 
Browne touches clearly and honestly upon this very point in his narra- 
tive, it seems a pity that his title was not chosen with greater care. 
The book is splendidly illustrated and is a valuable and interesting 
addition to the annals of Alaskan exploration. M. R. P. 


“YOSEMITE AND Its The many admirers of Mr. Williams’ former 
HicH Srerra”* books, “The Mountain That Was ‘God’,” and “The 

Guardians of the Columbia,” will even more 
warmly welcome his recent work, “Yosemite and its High Sierra.” 
Besides the many interesting and even remarkable pictures of the 
oft-pictured Yosemite Valley, there are stores of views of the alpine 
country about the Merced and Tuolumne headwaters, of Tuolumne 
Meadows, the Tuolumne Cafion and Hetch Hetchy, regions whose 
glories are all too little known by lovers of wild scenery. The five 
brief chapters comprising the book are fairly packed with information 
about the Yosemite country, its early history, its geology, and its 
forests and trails. The book is dedicated to the Sierra Club. Many 
an outing member by merely opening its pages will find himself trans- 
ported to those high trails and camps among which his memory so 
loves to dwell. The book is sure of a wide and enthusiastic popularity. 

M. R. P. 


“JoHn Knox This very sympathetic and readable biography is sure 
McLean” t to be of interest to Sierra Club members, especially to 
those who were privileged to know Dr. McLean during 
the Outings of 1903 and 1905. In the chapter entitled “The Parson at 
Play” we are vividly reminded of his genial, companionable presence, 
so completely harmonious with the spirit of the mountains—“a tall, 
slender youth of seventy years. . . . Good fellowship, clean mirth and 
plenty of out-of-doors were all very dear to him.” Dr. McLean was 
one of our charter members and an early contributor to the BuLLETIN. 
His work and influence in the Club are perpetuated by a number of 
our most active members, who owe to him the awakening of their out- 
door interest. Mr. Buckham’s life story of this widely beloved and 
noble pastor, so long one of the leading men of his community, should 
be warmly welcomed by our members. M. R. P. 


*Yosemite and Its High Sierra. By Joun H. Witttams. With more than two 
hundred illustrations, including eight color plates from paintings by Chris Jorgen- 
sen. John H. Williams, Tacoma and San Francisco, 1914. Edition de luxe, $2.50 
net; Library Edition, $1.50 net; News-stand Edition, $1.00 net. 


+t John Knox McLean. A biography. By Jonn Waricutr Bucknam. Smith 
Brothers, Oakland, Cal., 1914. 122 pages. Price, $1.25. 
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“You Anp I”* A recent book of poems by Harriet Monroe contains 
several charming verses inspired by her days on the 
trail with the Sierra Club: 
“T love the upward ways 
To the sun-tipped crest of the mountains 
High over the billowy world; 
Where the wind sings hymns of praise, 
And the snows break into fountains, 
And life is a flag unfurled.” 

“In Tuolumne Meadows,” “The Hetch Hetchy,” “The River Kern,” 
and “A Sierra Song” are verses of particular interest to Miss Monroe’s 
campmates. But the volume includes poems with a wide range of sub- 
ject, written with the power, the high idealism, and the grace of ex- 
pression for which Miss Monroe’s work is famous among her many 
friends. We are all glad to know that her valuable work as editor of 
“Poetry,” the new magazine of verse, does not interfere with the con- 
tinuance of her still greater work as a poet. M. R. P. 


“MOUNTAINEERING Mr. Howard Palmer’s collected notes on “Moun- 
AND EXPLORATION taineering and Exploration in the Selkirks” 
IN THE SELKirKs”t would be of special value to anyone planning an 
excursion to the region. The definite location is 
given of that range of the Canadian Alps known as the Selkirks, and a 
history of their early exploration. The series of climbs described is 
of great importance owing to their value in mapping the country. The 
photographs are well taken and extremely interesting. The climbs 
cover a period of years between 1908 and 1912. The writer, who is 
the secretary of the American Alpine Club, deserves much praise for 
his pioneer work. L. M. R. 


“SPANISH AND These notes on the “meaning and romance” of 
InpDIAN Pitace Names California place names are most delightfully 
oF CALIFORNIA”’§ presented. The writer has evidently followed 
many a pleasant by-path into unfamiliar chap- 
ters of our early history in her research work, and her notes contain 
many interesting historical incidents and allusions. The book is well 
illustrated and should prove very attractive to tourists as well as to 
Californians interested in the study of their own State. M. R. P. 


* You And I. By Harrgiet Monrozr. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1914. 
236 Pages. Price, $1.25. 

+ Mountaineering and Explorations in the Selkirks. By Howarp Parmer, F. R. 
G. S. With two new maps and 2rg illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1914. 
Price, $5.00. 

§ Spanish and Indian Place Names of California. Their Meaning and Their 
Romance. By Netitre Van De Grirr Sancuez. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, 
t914. Illustrated. 440 pages. Price, $2.00. 
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“Tue Arctic Ernest Thompson Seton’s voyage of over 2,000 miles 
Prairies” t in a canoe into the region north of Aylmer Lake has 

for its attractive title “The Arctic Prairies.” The writer 
throws in enough of his field-notes to give the book a scientific turn, 
but its chief charm lies in the delights of a camper’s experiences, carry- 
ing beds and provisions over untrodden mountains or on bright river 
reaches far away from civilization. The journey carries one at first 
through thick forests where buffalo herds dwell, then farther north to 
the open prairies, where are found caribou on the extensive heath, 
bright with summer flowers. “Color, color, color everywhere,” well 


exemplifying nature’s garden law, “Mass your color to gain effect.” 
L. M. R. 


“Mr. RAINIER Mr. F. E. Matthes of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
AND Its GLacrers”* vey has a most interesting pamphlet on the 
Rainier glaciers, their origin, their course, and 
their size. The fifteen glaciers each receive individual treatment, with 
excellent photographs by different artists. L. M. R. 


“CaLiForNiA”t It is rare to find such a balance of excellence exist- 
ing between text and illustrations as in Mary Aus- 
tin’s “California” and Mr. Sutton Palmer’s illustrations, delicate and 
reserved in coloring. Mrs. Austin has distilled for us the essence of 
each unique locality in this State of inexhaustible natural wonders and 
with the vision of a poet described it to us, without, however, sacrific- 
ing accuracy of scientific detail. Of that noble adopted tree the euca- 
lyptus, she says: “At all times it has a beautiful resiliance to the 
wind, bowing with a certain courtliness without compulsion and re- 
covering as if by conscious harmonious effect.” Altogether it is a 
book which will be: welcomed by all lovers of California as most 
worthily setting forth its charms. L. F. Of. 


t The Arctic Prairies. By Ernest THompson Setox. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1911. 405 pages, photographs and sketches and the author. 

* Mt. Rainier and Its Glaciers. Mt. Rainier National Park. By F. E. Matrues. 
Published by the Department of the Interior, 1914. Price. fifteen cents. 

+ California, The Land of the Sun. Painted by Sutton Patmer; described by 
Mary Austix. New York. The Macmillan Company, 1914. 178 pages. Price, 
$4.00 net. 
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Yosemite ;?; High Sierra 


By Joun H. WILu1aMs, author of “ The Mountain that Was ‘God,’” 
“The Guardians of the Columbia,” etc. Large 8vo., with eight 
four-color plates from paintings by Chris Jorgensen, maps, and 
more than 210 halftones. 

In flexible ooze leather, $2.50 net; in cloth, $1.50 net; in 
paper covers, $1.00 net. Express or postage extra, 6 to 16 
cents, according to distance. 

“An admirable and artistic work.”—New York Sun. 

“The illustrations will be a revelation even to Californians.”—The 
Argonaut, San Francisco. 


“A book of brief but valuable text and magnificent new pictures; a 
book to own and enjoy; and emphatically a book to send to friends 
whom one would have know ‘the glory of alpine California.’”—San 
Francisco Bulletin. 

“A Book that will put a native wanderlust in almost anybody. The 
text is most interesting—really worthy of Muir or Burroughs. Mr. 
Williams makes those who do not know Yosemite love it and wish to 
know it.”—Kansas City Star. 

“Mr. Williams’ book will win recognition not alone for the beauty of 
its illustrations, but for its graphic and fine literary qualities.’”"—Portiand 
Oregonian. 


J. H. WILLIAMS, Publisher 


SHELDON BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 


Yosemite National 
Park 


The Scenic Attraction of California 


OPEN WINTER AND 
SUMMER 


Only a few hours from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco; Daily train service to 
the Park Line; Observation-Parlor Cars 
by day from which to view the scenic 
Merced Canyon, through Pullman cars 
by night; Ample hotel accommodations, 
Hotel Del Portal at the Park line, 
Sentinel Hotel, Camp Curry, Camp 
Lost Arrow, and Camp Ahwahnee, in 
Yosemite. 


The GRANDEST TRIP 
IN CALIFORNIA 


A place of marvelous beauty and grandeur 
Enclosed by Massive Walls 


Adorned by Stupendous Water Falls 


For information and descriptive booklet 


address 


Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 


MERCED, CALIFORNIA 
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wis MajesTY 1 HE HIKER 
WE CARRY EVERYTHING NECESSARY 


Sierra Sleeping Bags (our own design), including 
waterproof Tanalite COVer .....ccccccccccces $10 and up 


Sierra Knapsacks (designed to prevent straps cutting 1 5 
shoulders), including lettering ................ $ 2 


Sierra Pack Straps (designed to carry a maximum $2 
weight, yet light in construction) ............... 


Outing Suits of Individuality for Men and Women 


We make a specialty of Outing Clothing for Women. Every 
garment made to order. Style and comfort combined by our 
expert designers. Fit guaranteed. Samples and prices on 
request. 


'« Goe-fline [B. 


°F eSsons TONBYAS- CLINE: > 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


“Cenathina Outina and Gthlictic” 

















Goldberg, Bowen & Co. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Grocers 
TEA, COFFEE AND WINE MERCHANTS 
Established 1850 


We carry everything for the camping trip, such as con- 
densed soups, potted meats, beef extracts and delicacies of 
all kinds 

We take great pains to pack according to instructions left 
and try to please ir every way 

When you are far away you want fresh goods of the best 
quality and they must be packed properly 


Main Store and Shipping Depot 
242 SUTTER STREET, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Santer Mallen @: 


GRANT AVE. AT POST ST. 
San Francisco 





Manufacturers and Headquarters 
KNITTED SPORTS APPAREL 
(for Hiking and Outdoor Sports) 


Sweater Coats 
Hosiery 
Underwear 
Bathing Suits 
You Know Our Qualities 


All Moderately Priced 














Headquarters for 
Regulation Sierra 


Club Boots 


Made by 


Napa-tan Co. 





Also large assortments 


of other Outing Shoes 


11 Stores in Largest Re- 
Los Angeles tailerof Shoes 
- — - — Pacific 
San ian Stores: 885 Market St.; 53 Kearny at poe pis 

Koenig's; 1243 Fillmore St. 
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Notices 

A member of the Club wishes to secure the first four volumes of the 
Sierra Cius Butretin. If anyone has any or all of these for sale, 
please communicate with the Secretary of the Sierra Club, 402 Mills 
Building, San Francisco, quoting price. 





Extra copies of the BuLLeTIn from January, 1907, to date, may be 
purchased by members or by libraries at twenty-five cents each. A 
special price will be made for four or more copies. Complete sets 
from June, 1906, to January, 1915, twelve numbers, may be had for 
two dollars. Write to the Secretary. 





Srerra CLus STATIONERY 
The official die of the Sierra Club is now at the store of Paul Elder & 
Co., 239 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, who are prepared to execute 
orders for Club stationery. 





Sierra Cus Pins 
From new and correct dies, regular and “Midget” sizes. May be 
obtained at the Office of the Club, 402 Mills Building. Regular size, 
gold, $3.50; sterling or bronze, $1.00. Midget size, gold, $2.50; sterling 
or bronze, $1.00. Large bronze wall shield on oak plaque, 12 inches 
high, $5.00. 





GOVERNMENT Maps 
The firm of Isaac Upham Company, corner of Pine and Battery Sts., 
San Francisco, carry a large stock of topographical maps, published 
by the Government, for whom they are agents. The retail price of 
these maps is foc each. 








The 
Blair-fKlurdock Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
68 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 





TELEPHONE SUTTER 4646 
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HIKING OUTFITS 
SLEEPING BAGS 
RUCKSACKS 
TENTS 
CAMP SUPPLIES 








Si | iansitene ereuti 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PURVEYORS TO THE 


Lovers of the Outdoor Life 


The Camper, the Hiker, the Autoist and the 
Sportsman can find in our varied stock all the 
necessaries that add comfort to the body, the 
camp or the trip en route. 


Army and Navy Goods | 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


The regulation U. S. Army Tramping Shoes 
U. S. Olive Drab Shirts 
ws * U. S. Olive Drab Blankets 
U. S. Knapsacks, Shelter Tents, Ponchos and 
many of the other useful articles required in the 
U. S. Army and Navy Service. 
Mustrated Catalogue Free 
Branch Store, 1026 Broadway, OAKLAND 
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TENTS 


OILED SILK SLEEPING BAGS 
LINED WITH LAMBS’ WOOL 
REGULATION SIERRA CLUB 
DUNNAGE BAGS, HAMMOCKS 
CAMP FURNITURE, FLAGS 
FOLDING COTS 


If It’s Made of Canvas We Make It 





W. A. PLUMMER MEBc. Co. 


PINE AND FRONT STREETS .. SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone KEARNY 5560 
Send for Our Free Illustrated Catalog 











ON A HIKE— 12 Will Need 


IT WILL SERVE YOU FOR 
A Kodak DELIGHTFUL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF EVERY TRIP 
WILL INSTANTLY 
A Pedometer TELL YOU HOW FAR 


YOU HAVE WALKED 
A Field Glass PLEASURE OF THE 


We Also Do Developing and Printing 


THE QUALITY KIND~- FOR THE ONE WHO KNOWS 














GEO. H. KAHN 


Optician & Photo Supplies 
34 KEARNY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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PILLSBURY'S STUDIO, YOSEMITE 


Is a Branch of Our Store, 219 Powell St., S. F. 
Prices the Same on Everything 
KODAKS, FILMS, FINISHING 
The Largest Collection of Views in the Park 


Let us equip you right and give you the advan- 
tage of our experience in photographing the 
High Sierra. The same delivery service will be 
maintained in the high mountain camps as last 
year. 


PILLSBURY'S PICTURES, wc. 


YOSEMITE SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Store 


for the 


“Out Door” 


Here you will find in great assortment every- 
thing needed for out door life—there is nothing 
which we cannot supply for Hiking Clubs, 
Fishing Clubs, Gun Clubs, Campers, etc. 

Our Sporting Goods Department is com- 
plete—with experts in attendance who will be 
pleased to advise. Your hardware and tool 
needs we can also fill. 


OAKLAND STORE BERKELEY STORE 
1220-1226 WASHINGTON ST. 2104 SHATTUCK AVE. 
Phone, Oakland 1906 Phone, Berkeley 1533 


PACIFICHIARDWARE¢-STEEL C9. 


577-581 MARKET ST., sutren 6060 
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Variety 
Quality 
Service 
and Price 


OF THE DESIRABLE KIND 


The Sportsman, Camper and Athlete are keenly alive to the 
fact that their demand for Serviceable Goods is our greatest con- 
cern. That’s why their “Headquarters Sign” reads: 


Special Designs of High Class 


Outing Equipments 


Ge “Boston” one-piece Outing Suit 


And Clothing; also Leather and Canvas 
Specialties made to order 


ELEVEN EXCLUSIVE SALES DEPARTMENTS 


8@"Our Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Outing Suits and Shoes are in 
Exclusive Styles 
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Some of the High Points 
of the Pacific Coast 


The Pacific Coast is Nature’s Exposition, two thousand 
five hundred miles long, of wonderful climate, won- 
derful scenes, wonderful products. 


Tahoe—“The Mile High Lake” in the heart of the 
Sierras. 

Yosemite—its domes and cliffs, its flowered meadows, its 
glorious waterfalls. To miss Yosemite is to lose a 
delightful experience. 


Mariposa Big Trees—the oldest living things. Ideal 
trees impressive in size and symmetry. 


Kings and Kern rivers cafions with Sequoia and Grant 
National Parks at summit of Sierras—a vast and 
rugged region to tempt the sportsman and moun- 
taineer. 

Santa Cruz Mountains and Big Trees, and California 
State Redwood Park—8,oo0 acres of virgin forest. 


Mount Shasta, Mount Whitney, Mount Wilson, Mount 
Lassen (the only active volcano in North America), 
the Siskiyous, Mount Pitt, Mount Jefferson, Mount 
Hood, Mount St. Helens, Mount Adams and Mount 
Rainier. 


Crater Lake National Park and the Klamath Lakes 
country—Oregon’s marvelous tourist ground and 
sportsman’s paradise. 


ALL ARE REACHED VIA LINES OF 


Southern Pacific 


SUNSET, OGDEN AND SHASTA ROUTES 
































